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DOMINION DAIRY CONFERENCE 

HELD AT 

OTTAWA, ONTARIO, 

NOVEMBER 35, 26, 37, and 38, 
1918. 



OPENING SESSION. 

Ottawa, November 25, 1918. 

Dr. J. H. Grisdale, Acting Deputy Minister of Agriculture for the Dominion of 
Canada, opened the proceedings promptly at 10 a.m., with the following remarks : — 

I regret exceedingly that the Hon. Mr. Crerar, Minister of Agriculture, is unable 
to be present. This conference was called for this particular date in order that 
Mr. Crerar might be here, but unfortunately two or three days ago something came 
through that necessitated his being at Winnipeg to-day, and for the next two or three 
days, and it was absolutely necessary for him to leave Ottawa Friday night. It is to 
be regretted very much that he cannot so much as welcome you and express his 
appreciation of the most important subjects to be dealt with at this conference. 

As a department we are fully conscious of the tremendous importance, socially, 
financially, and in every other way of the dairying industry of this country of ours, 
an indlstry that is worth hundreds of millions of dollars to a country cannot help 
but enter very materially into the social, political and financial progress of a country. 
Hence, too much attention cannot be paid to the regulations and conditions under 
which such an industry is carried on. Having these points in view, the importance of 
the work yon have to take up during the next few days can scarcely be over-estimated. 
You are all experts in one branch or another of this great industry, and we are fully 
confident that from the gathering together of so much wisdom in the different phases 
and different lines which go to make up this industry as a whole, we shall very certainly 
be able to let the delegates of this conference go to the different parts of Canada 
feeling that they have left behind something tangible in the way of suggested regula- 
tions and suggested means of outlining the possibilities of extension and development 
that cannot fail to be of the very greatest value to Canada. 

The bringing of men from all parts of this Dominion has many advantages, the 
whole of which we can hardly hope to realize. The interests are so varied that feelings 
are apt to be wrought up at one place at one time over certain regulations. The senti- 
ment of one part of the Dominion or one group of producers will certainly be different 
from that of another. When one branch of the industry is progressing favourably, 
another may not be doing so, and hence antagonisms are sure to arise, and I take it, 
Mr. Ruddick, that the object of this conference is in no small measure to smooth off 
these irregularities slight or great, as the case may be, disagreements or misunderstand- 
ings, and to put the great dairy industry — which is very certainly the greatest single 
industry in Canada — in a position to go forward and make the progress that it should 
and that it must in the next ten or twenty years. 

If Canada is to get out of the hole which she finds herself in to-day, with a debt 
that can scarcely be estimated it is so great, in annual liabilities which are appalling, 
when one thinks of them, the dairymen must play an important part in helping Canada 
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out of this situation, and I hand over to you, gentlemen, the responsibility of working 
out the plans, of suggesting regulations and of offering means for the adjustment and 
evening of things that shall be of very material advantage to the dairying industry 
immediately, and put it on such a footing as shall make it in the future, as it has been 
practically in the past, the great backbone of Canadian Agriculture. (Applause.) 

I will hand over to Mr. Ruddick the chairmanship of this conference. Mr. Ruddick 
has been at great pains in getting things into shape. Tou will, I am sure, appreciate 
the efforts he has made, and the programme which he has prepared for your considera- 
tion to-day and to-morrow and the next day. If at any time I or any one else in the 
department can be of use to you, we are at your service, as Mr. Ruddick very well knows, 
and, therefore, I leave you under his direction and care. 

Mr. J. A. Ruddick: Dairy and Cold Storage Commissioner for the Dominion of 
Canada, in the chair. 

Mr. Ruddick: Dr. Grisdale and delegates to the Dominion Dairy Conference. 
I believe this is really the second Dominion Dairy Conference that has been held in this 
country. I am not sure whether I am the only remaining delegate of the first conference 
or not. Perhaps Mr. Publow was present in 188&; that was before the majority of 
the gentlemen present were engaged in the dairy business. Mr. Publow and I are now 
among the old boys, because a great many have recently passed away. 

I am very glad to have been able at this time, with the minister's authority, to 
invite you to come here for this conference. I have not very much to say just at this 
time, but will probably have something to say during the proceedings of the conference. 

It was decided that the department would not select any delegates except those 
whose official position entitled them to recognition, but that the various organizations 
throughout the country should be asked to name delegates, and these should then be 
formerly invited by the minister, and that is the plan on which the conference has been 
organized. 

A list of the delegates is in your hands, showing what particular organizations, 
departments or institutions are represented and who represents them. I want to make 
it clear that the department has not selected any of the delegates, but has left it to the 
various organizations. 

Then in regard to the agenda, it was necessary to suggest a few topics or subjects 
which might be discussed, and these were sent out to the delegates who were asked 
to make further suggestions as to suitable subjects to be taken up. I have not received 
very many such suggestions. During the last few days some have come in but too 
late to be listed and mailed to the delegates. Some of the suggestions are very excellent 
and others refer to subjects which I do not think would be proper to discuss at a con- 
ference like this. However, that will be for the Agenda Committee to consider. This 
morning we will appoint such committees as you may think desirable, and then 
have an informal talk, and begin the real programme at 2.30 this afternoon. 

My idea is that eyery subject, as far as possible, should be introduced in the form 
of a resolution. That resolution may be amended or turned down entirely or laid 
over for further consideration. At a conference like this, delegates often seem to be 
impressed with the idea that a decision must be reached; that is not necessary. It 
is far better to leave a matter over for further consideration if you are not clear as 
to the best solution. Sometimes delegates get tired and agree to almost anything in 
order to get the subject wiped off the programme, but I hope we will not follow that 
plan at this conference. In order that you sball not get wearied, we have arranged 
for only two sessions a day, so that the evening will be free, and as far as possible 
we will all dine together when you can get into groups and talk over many things 
which will be of interest to you. I think that is a much better plan than trying to 
crowd too much into one day. 

I am going to ask this conference to be punctual — to be here at the hours named 
on the programme. That is very important in meetings of this kind, and I hope you 
will support the chair in that regard. 



The first committee that it appears to be desirable to name is the Agenda Com- 
mittee to consider the programme and decide what subjects should be discussed at 
certain sessions, and whether a subject should come up at all for discussion. There 
are certain subjects that will have to come up at a definite time because we are going 
to have with us Dr. A. McGill, Dominion Analyst, this afternoon, who will discuss 
legal standards for dairy products, and Dr. F. Torrence, Veterinary Director General, 
will introduce a resolution on compulsory pasteurization of dairy by-products on 
Wednesday afternoon. 

The chair nominates the following delegates as an Agenda Committee: Frank 
Herns, W. A. Wilson, E. H. Stonehouse, W. G. Jackson, W. A. McKay. 

Mr. Frank Herns will be the convenor of the committee. On motion, committee 
was agreed to. t 

Mr. W. A. Wilson, Co-operative Creameries, Kegina : Do you think we ought 
to have any other committee at the present time, or would it be better to leave the 
appointment of special committees until such time as the necessity for them arises? 
It is probable, that at a conference such as this, a number of delegates will have 
resolutions to present, and it might be desirable to have a Eesolution Committee. 

The Chairman : My idea was that all resolutions should go to the Agenda Com- 
mittee. If you want to appoint a resolutions committee, I do not see any objection, 
although it would be to some extent a duplication of the work. 

Prof. H. H. Dean, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph: I would suggest that 
as the different subjects are brought up they should be introduced by resolutions as 
far as possible. « ■ 

The Chairman: I think that is the proper plan. Do you approve of this con- 
ference sending a telegram of sympathy* to the relatives of of the late Governor Hoard 
of Wisconsin? If so, I would propose that Mr. George A. Putnam, Prof. Dean, and 
Mr. 0. Marker, be a committee to draft a telegram. — (Approved.) 

Are there any other suggestions? 

Prof. 'Dean : I was going to suggest that one of the most important subjects to 
be discussed at this conference is Item ISTo. 3, Dairy Organization, and I would suggest 
that some one from each of the provinces should be prepared to say something as to 
what is being done in their province. 

T|he Chairman: Will the following delegates be prepared to tell the conference 
something of the organization in their respective province when the subject is reached : 
Frank Herns, Ontario, West; T. A. Thompson, ' Ontario, East; E. Bourbeau, Quebec; 
H. W. Ooleman, New Brunswick; W. A. MacKay, Nova Scotia; J. F. Profit, Prince 
Edward Island; Alexander McKay, Manitoba; K. G. McKay, Saskatchewan; E. T. 
Love, Alberta; T. A. F. Wiancko, British Columbia,. 

Mr. C. Marker, Alberta Department of Agriculture, Calgary: I suppose follow- 
ing along the same principle other subjects may be similarly dealt with? 

The Chairman: Yes; that is the 'object of having delegates from the different 
provinces of the Dominion. .There is another matter which is a rather delicate one for 
me to deal with, and that is, just who is to be 'allowed to address the conference and 
should any one not a regularly appointed delegate be allowed to speak. We have had 
a number of requests already for permission to speak and it is rather awkward for me 
to refuse any such request. As a matter of principle, T think the discussion should 
be confined strictly to appointed delegates. 

Prof. L. A. Zufelt, Kingston Dairy School : We are called here for a definite 
purpose, and we should stick to that purpose as far as possible, and not bring in any 
outside or 'extraneous matter. I would suggest that that be left to the Agenda Com- 
mittee. 

The Chairman : It is not so much a question of outside subjects as persons who 
are not delegates to the conference being permitted to speak. 

Mr. Wilson : I think Prof. Zufelt's suggestion is a good one, and any person who 
is not a delegate who wishes to speak, should first approach the Agenda Committee. 



Mr. W. : 6. Medd, Dairymen's Association of Western Ontario, Woodham, Ontario : 
I would like to suggest that the creamery men from the whole Dominion should meet 
between now and the next session so as to have an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
and discussing their interests. 

The Chairman : That is a very good suggestion, and the milk producers might do 
the same thing. 

I'have endeavoured to have the Acting Prime Minister address us at one of our 
meetings, but I do not know as yet whether he will be able to find time to do so. 

If there is nothing else to bring up at this session, I 'will declare the session 
adjourned. 

Session adjourned. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Mr. J. A. Ruddick, in the chair. 

The Chairman : Has the convenor of the Agenda Committee anything to report. 

Mr. Frank Herns, Chief Dairy Instructor, Western Ontario, convenor: Most 
of the resolutions which were submitted by letter or telegram have been accepted by 
the committee, and we have arranged to notify whoever has submitted the resolution, 
so that he will be prepared to bring it before the conference, but we are not able at the 
present time to tell just when it will come up. However, we will give ample notice. 

The Chairman : There is one item on the agenda which it would be hardly correct 
to call a matter of national policy in dairying, that is, the pasteurization of dairy 
products or the pasteurization of cream for butter making, but it is linked up with the 
other question as to the compulsory pasteurization of dairy by-products, which I think 
is a national question and one which must involve some policy on the part of the 
Government before it can be carried out, and it may be wise to discuss the two 
together to some extent. I want you to keep in mind that it is not altogether matters 
that are interesting, but matters that are really of national importance that should be 
discussed here. There are a great many subjects one might discuss with profit and 
interest, but' that is not the point. 

While we are waiting for Dr. McG-ill I would like to hear a few words from Mr. 
Wiancko, Victoria, B.C., who brought a matter to my attention while I was out there 
last September. I refer to a product which-is sold at the Pacific coast as " Sterilized 
Milk." 

Mr. T. A. P. Wiancko, British Columbia, Department of Agriculture: When 
Mr. Ruddick was at the coast I brought to his attention that we had in our milk con- 
denseries a condition that would probably be of importance to you. Condensing milk 
means that a large part of the moisture has been driven off by evaporation, and that 
calls for 7-2 fat standard with the total solids running up to 26 per cent and 7-8 fat 
standard for sweetened condensed milk. In order to get around the difficulty and make 
a little more money out of the business, they have been manufacturing milk which is 
known as " sterilized milk " — unsweetened sterilized milk. By eliminating the words 
"Evaporated" or " Condensed" milk, they can put into this can any milk which con- 
tains more than 3-25 per cent of butter fat. 

We have in the province of British Columbia, three milk condenseries. The busi- 
ness started in the city of New Westminster several years ago of evaporating skim 
milk, but the people would not buy it, and then they started putting up this sterilized 
milk, and the other two condenseries, in order to keep up with the competition, fol- 
lowed, and are now putting out sterilized milk. 

I have in my hand a sample of the Maple Leaf Brand, which is manufactured by 
tfhe British Columbia Milk Condensing Company, Vancouver, B.C., and another one 
known as the " Pacific Sterilized Milk." The jobber who handles this milk gets it 



from the coridensery at a certain reduction in price, and he can sell it to the retailer 
at so much per case less than the evaporated or condensed milk, and the dealer tries 
to force the sale of that milk in preference to one that does come up to the Dominion 
standard for evaporated milk, and naturally it has quite a hold in the province. 

We have several other brands, but I was not able to procure samples. Eetail 
grocers may have special brands or names put on the cans. For instance, one grocer 
in Vancouver has the Buttercup Brand, and another the Lily Brand. A great deal of 
this milk is used in the province, and I think it is up to us, as dairymen to compel the 
manufacturers to put up an article that comes up to the evaporated standard. 

I have before me the results of tests of these samples since I brought them to 
Ottawa. One brand tested 4-1 per cent of butter fat, and the other 2-8 per cent. We 
have made a number of determinations in Brittish Columbia with the Babcoek Test, 
and we find they run usually from 3-5 to 5-5 per cent of butter fat. 

The condenseries are evidently making a pretty good thing out of this business. I 
can give you the name of one institution that handles about 20,000 pounds of milk 
per day, and they are one of the best patrons of the local creamery, and ship from 12 
to 15 cans of cream every day. They skim the milk and put it back over the evapor- 
ator, and have this cream to sell, and this article, in order to have a body, must con- 
tain somewhere in the neighorhood of between 22J and 23 per cent of total solids. 

The Chairman : As Dr. McGill is present, we will let that matter stand, and take 
up the subject of legal standards for dairy products. Dr. McGill, who has come to 
address us, is Dominion Analyst and chairman of the Standard Board under the 
Adulteration Act which has to do with the standards of milk and its products. 

Address. — "Legal Standards for Dairy Products; Milk; Cream; Homogenized Milk; 
Homogenized Cream; Ice Cream; Condensed Milk; Butter; Cheese.' 

v By Dr. A. McGill, Dominion Analyst: 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : The milk industry has made very great strides 
since the old days when the equipment necessary to produce milk was simply a cow 
and a tin pail. Milk now comes on the market in a great many different forms and 
with a great deal of various modifications. Every one of these different forms in which 
milk is now offered to the consumer is intended in some way or other, of course 
primarily, to benefit the consumer. Tou always think of the consumer when you 
devise any new device or any new formula for the putting of milk on the market, and 
you make your own personal profit and interest in the matter quite a secondary con- 
cern. That at least is the way in which the Department looks at the matter. We, of 
course, are retained by the public, and you must clearly understand that I am speaking 
for the public in this matter. It is the public generally who support the Parliament 
which makes this Act and furnishes the necessary money for the administration of 
the Act, and it is therefore the consumer who is primarily interested in the effect of 
the administration of the Act. 

Difficulties have been found in enacting standards, and I am glad to be able to 
address such a large assembly of men who are directly dealing with milk products 
because I am sure I will obtain information which will greatly assist me in defining 
standards for milk and the various products of milk. 

It will perhaps lead more effectively and practically to a study of the subject if 
I take up seriatum the various paragraphs of the existing Milk Standards, and show 
you why and to what extent these have not been enforced as rigorously as I should 
have liked. 

The standards were made legal in 1910 — eight years ago. In all cases these 
standards_ were the result of an exhaustive study, which means practically a lifetime 
work. In defining milk you will notice the words, " unless otherwise specified ". By 
milk there, we mean milk as the consumer received it: 
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Milk. 

Milk, unless otherwise specified, is the fresh, clean and unaltered product, 
obtained by the complete, uninterrupted milking, under proper sanitary con- 
ditions, of one or more healthy cows, properly fed and kept, excluding that 
obtained within two weeks before and one week after calving, and contains 
not less than three and one-quarter (3.25) per cent, of milk fat, and not less 
than eight and one-half (8.50) per cent of milk solids, other than fat. 
I propose, as the result of experience and knowledge of 20th century milk as now 
on the market, to delete the word " unaltered " in that definition. The reason for per-^ 
mitting the word "unaltered" is that this fresh and clean milk as obtained in an 
unaltered condition from cows, varies very much in its character as to its total solids 
and as to butter fat, etc. The milk furnished to the public years ago was of an 
extremely variable quality, and consumers in the cities changed their milkmen quite 
frequently under the impression that they would get a richer milk from somebody 
else, and under the impression that the man who delivered them the milk was 
increasing its volume as far as possible by the use of the pump. 

Having decided to fix a standard for milk, it was a question as to what minimum 
amount of fat might be satisfactory for milk. For the purpose of determining that, 
my predecessor in office collected an immense number of samples of both summer and 
winter milk from all parts of the Dominion, and earlier bulletins contain the results 
of his investigation, and it was as a result of this study that these standards were 
made in 1910, and they seem to justify the adoption of the fat figure of 3-25. 

That does not at all mean that milk of every individual cow will reach 3-25 per 
cent. We know that the milk of a great many cows will greatly exceed that, but on 
the whole it should be possible for the producer of milk, by a careful selection or by 
treating milk in a large dairy, as they do to-day, to meet that standard without any 
difficulty. I believe I am right in saying that no well founded objections have been 
raised to the universal adoption of that standard as far as fat goes. 

We further require that the milk should contain 8£ per cent of milk solids other 
than fat. We may possibly have to make a little change in that regard. If any 
change is made it will be slight — to 8-4 or something of that kind. With a total fat 
content of 3-25 and solids of 8-5, the total should always reach 11-75 per cent, and I 
think your experience will justify me in saying that these requirements can easily be 
met. 

With regard to the interpretation that the Department of Inland Eevenue puts 
upon their figures in connection with milk standards, in the first place " All tolerance 
being allowed for " is a phrase which I have introduced following the example of the 
United States. In a good many of the paragraphs dealing with this subject, the 
meaning of that phrase is this: With the best intentions in the world, it is quite 
possible than an occasional sample of milk may be found a few decimals of a per cent 
below the standards of milk, without any intention on the part of the manufacturer 
that such should be the case. I, therefore, hold that the examination of any single 
sample, whether of evaporated milk, condensed milk, normal milk or sterilized milk, 
is not necessarily a sufficient basis for the condemnation of that particular article. It 
certainly condemns that individual sample, but here I recognize when I say a series of 
samples, the series of samples must show a persistent deficiency in order to establish 
the basis for legal action. I think that is only fair. If we find a single sample is 
deficient, along with other samples in which a corresponding increase in value is given, 
that only shows that the manufacturer is not very careful, and goes to prove the 
honest intention of the manufacturer. It is in that way that I understand the word- 
ing : " All tolerances being allowed for." 

The next point in this definition of milk to which attention might be drawn is, 
we have filtered a great many samples through cotton wool placed in a funnel in a 
uniform fashion, and we have found that some samples have left the cotton pellet as 
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vhite as when we began, but in many other samples we found a decided colour to the 
wool. That means dirt; that means milk that has been carelessly produced, and the 
consumer ought to have something to say in that matter. I should like a standard set 
for cleanliness in milk. In some of our recent bulletins I have actually stated, 
samples dirty. The cotton wool pellet was so darkened in colour as to show that there 
was something that should not have been in the milk. I have not found it possible to 
make a definite suggestion in this regard, but possibly some of you may be able to 
delp me. 

In the case of milk treated by pasteurization, we require that the bacterial con- 
tent shall be limited. The limitation named in the Standard is 10,000 per cubic 
centimeters, and we realize that that is far too low, and I think it is quite likely in 
the revised Standard we shall have to make the number 100,000, and that would be a 
fairly good milk. 

I have added the phrase, " And must contain nothing foreign to natural milk." 
That phrase is added for the purpose of cutting out the possible addition of preser- 
vations or thickeners. The 'definition of milk will then read as follows : — 

Milk, unless otherwise specified, is the fresh, clean product obtained by the 
complete, uninterrupted milking, under proper sanitary conditions, of one or 
more healthy cows, properly fed and kept; excluding that obtained within 
two weeks before and one week after calving; and contains not less than three 
and one quarter (3-25) per cent of milk fat, and not less than eleven and three 
quarters (11-75) per cent of total milk solids; and must contain nothing foreign 
to natural milk. 

Mr. Wilson : On the Pacific coast it is customary to .buy milk and pay for it on 
the butter fat basis, and it is sold with a definite percentage of fat, 3-7 or 3-8. The 
milk of several dairies is brought in and put in one vat. 

Dr. MoGill : These standards have nothing to do with that. This refers to milk 
sold retail. 

Mr. Wilson : Will these regulations over-ride any civic by-law ? 

Dr. MoGill : That raises a very important question. 

Mr. Wilson: In Ottawa they have a standard of 3-25 fat and 8-5 solids, and 
British Columbia have another standard, 3 per cent fat' and 12 per cent of total solids. 

Dr. McGill: I consider that every individual purchaser of milk has a right to 
fix his own standard. If I want 5 per cent milk I have a right to ask my dairyman 
to supply that, and if he says he is giving it, I have a right to hold him to that con- 
tract, but I have no right to insist on his giving my neighbour 5 per cent milk unless 
my neighbour wants it. If I ask for an absurd percentage of total solids or total fat 
in my milk, I may simply have to do without milk. Every city has the same right 
as an individual has, and the city can set a standard of 3J or 4 per cent if it likes. 
Our standards have to do with all parts of the country in which no local standard 
exists. 

I understand the city of Montreal requires 3-25 per cent, the same as the 
Dominion Standard. It is not our duty to enforce a city standard. 

The Chairman: What this conference is most concerned about is what is a fair 
standard of milk, whether for a city, a dominion or any other ordinance. 

Mr. Jno. Bingham, Ice Cream Manufacturers' Association, Ottawa: 

I think the standard as set by the Department of Inland Revenue of 3-25 and 
8-5 is a fair standard. The city of Ottawa introduced a by-law stating that the fat 
content should be 3 per cent and the total solids 12 per cent. I think the Dominion 
standard which has been adopted by- the United States is the proper one. 

Dr t McGill : The Federal law is applicable equally all over Canada, whether in 
the city or in the country, and it cannot be put aside simply because a local community 
or individual may make another standard. We should make our standards so as to 
appeal successfully to all interested in the milk question. At the same time, it is 
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clearly understood that a city may step in and nay:— "Your standards are not 
satisfactory to us," then we will leave that city to attend to that matter, and there 
is no danger of any local milk man being held up by the Federal Department in a 
case of that kind. 

Mr. Bingham: The standard that has been set by your department I think is 
right, but it should be made the universal standard. 

The Chairman: You believe that all municipalities and provincial authorities 
should adopt that standard? 

Mr. Bingham : There are a few of them that have a higher standard, but I do not 
think any person would suffer by the adoption of the Federal standard. 

The Chairman: I would ask Dr. McGill what steps have been taken to inform 
municipalities as to these federal standards? I am under the impression that a great 
many people do not know what the Dominion standards are. 

Dr. McGill : We have sought to secure the co-operation of the public press in 
advertising all enactments of this kind and to make them as widely known as possible, 
and most of the best known dailies and weeklies have acceded to this request. But we 
do not want to force the municipal authorities to accept our standards. 

Mr. Jas. Winter, Milk Shippers' Association, Ormstown, Quebec: The city of 
Westmount have fixed the standard of fat at 3-5. The milk supplied to the city of 
Montreal at present is about 4 per cent. I am not going to say that the people of 
Montreal get that percentage. I think 3-25 is fair. 

Mr. Bingham: I would not like the impression to go out that I am trying to 
secure a lower standard. I think 3-25 would be a reasonable standard for Ottawa, 
which is now 3 per cent. 

Mr. Winter : I quite agree with Mr. Bingham ; I do not want a lower standard. 
Dr. McGill : I know a family who have a Jersey cow that gives very rich milk, 
and a neighbour of mine takes milk from that family because he believes that the milk 
produced by that Jersey cow is a particularly good article, but the owner of that Jersey 
cow might legally, I suppose, water that milk and hand it over to his neighbour and 
say, " This is legal milk ; you cannot prosecute me." 

Dr. Shutt, Dominion Chemist : I should like to ask Dr. McGill if he considers the 
data upon which these figures were obtained are those which would be obtained in the 
present day ? I have no doubt that many of these figures were obtained more than 
twenty-five years ago at the time when Dr. McFarlane was at the head of the Inland 
Revenue Department, and I did some work with him. Since that time there have 
been improvements in the methods of analysis, and there has been a steady increase 
in the percentage of fat obtained. The process 1 for analysis to-day obtains a larger 
percentage of milk fat than the process which was in vogue twenty or thirty years 
ago, and there has been a general improvement in the quality of milk produced. Our 
farmers have been advised to discard poor cows, not only because they gave a small 
amount of milk but because they gave poor milk, and standards which might have 
been quite right in 1910 would not be proper to-day. We have apparently no evidence 
as to the composition of milk as produced in Canada from herds. These standards 
should not be a matter of opinion; they should be based upon data. 

The Chairman : I hardly think experience will bear out what Dr. Shutt claims, 
that milk has been getting richer during the last twenty years. Our experience is 
that there has been a reduction in the percentage of fat in milk, not very much — 
probably two-tenths of one per cent. 

Dr. Shutt: We have analyzed in our laboratory samples of milk 3-5 and 4-2. 
Dr. McGill: It is quite correct, as Dr. Shutt states, that the great volume of 
this work was done previous to 1910; indeed it begins away back in 1889. I have in 
my hand a record of milk received at a large plant in Ontario in the years 1907, 1908 
and 1909, and I will read the butter fat content for the various months : — 
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1907. 1908. 1909. 

January 4-3 4"3 4"3 

February 4-0 4'0 4"1 

May 3-5 3"6 3'5 

June 3-5 3"5 3"5 

July ' 3-5 3-3 3-3 

August 3-C 3-6 3-6 

September 3"S 3"7 3"9 

October 4"1 4'0 4-1 

November - 4"3 4'3 4-2 

December 4*3 4'1 4'4 

That is a record of a very large plant, and it is not so very much changed within 
these three years. 

A Delegate : The chief point in the discussion seems to be the difference in 
municipal, provincial and federal standards. Could not this meeting go on record 
as suggesting the adoption 'by the provincial and municipal authorities of the federal 
standard? This is a conference of men from all over Canada, and there could not 
be any better group of men in Canada to carry such a suggestion back to the munici- 
palities and provincial authorities. 

Mr. J. F. Singleton, Chief Inspector of Dairy Products : Some two or three 
years ago I called on the Medical Health Officer of the city of Vancouver. The 
municipal authorities there had fixed the milk standard higher than the Federal 
Eegulations had fixed it, and they had prosecuted a milk vendor in the city of Van- 
couver and had secured a judgment against him. He appealed the case to the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia, and that court ruled that the municipal by-law was ultra 
vires of the Dominion Adulteration Act, and since that time the Vancouver city by- 
law has not been effective, and they have fallen back to the standards as provided by 
the Adulteration Act. 

Mr. P. Pallesen, Alberta Dairymen's Association, Calgary: I do not think you 
have quite hit the point that a good many of us are anxious to find out. We think 
the Dominion standard is about correct, but we have considerable trouble because in 
municipalities they fix the standard differently. If we made the standard 3-5 or 3-6 
would it not have a tendency to increase the consumption? 

The Chairman: The question of standardization of milk is an important one. 
Personally I do not see 'any difference between adding fat to a batch to bring it up to 
a certain standard, and adding milk from cows giving richer milk. We are constantly 
grouping cows together in order to reach certain standards. You are in effect stand- 
ardizing milk when you mix the milk of cows of different percentages for the purpose 
of bringing it up to a certain level. 

Mr. Wiancko : In ' 1911 in British Columbia, they brought down what we call 
" The Milk Act," and the province gave each municipality authority to fix the milk 
standards, and stated that the butter fat must not be less than 3-25 per cent. A 
number of municipalities brought in by-laws, and some of them fixed their fat content 
as high as 4-4 per cent. Just about that time the case Mr. Singleton has told you 
about was tried, and after that the municipalities felt that they could not make any 
prosecutions, and all these bylaws had to be changed. I would like to know if the 
city of Vancouver put the standard at 3-6 whether I could be prosecuted if I distri- 
buted milk containing 3-25 per cent of fat? 

The Chairman : I thought that was the point that was settled. 
Mr. Wiancko : We are under the impression that the Dominion Standard is the 
only standard which is legal in the Dominion of Canada. 

The Chairman: I think you have overlooked the point that the civic authorities 
have power to make by-laws and to license milk vendors. They might state that no 
milk may be- sold that did not conform to their by-law, and they might refuse to grant a 
license. They could not prosecute but they can refuse a license. 

Mr. C. B. McNaught, Milk Distributors, City Dairy, Toronto: Milk that does 
not come up to the standard fixed by the city of Toronto is not permitted to be sold 
in the city. 
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Dr. McGill : Is there any one here who can fix the bacterial limit of what we call 
raw milk? The bacterial count of 500,000 per centimeter has been suggested. 

The Chairman: I never heard of a bacterial limit in connection with raw milk. 

Dr. McGill: The point has been raised by the producers of pasteurized milk. 
The bacterial content is set for pasteurized milk and no limit is set for raw milk : 

Skim Milk. 

Skim milk is milk from which a part or all of the cream has been removed, 
and contains not less than eight and one half (8-50) per cent of non-fat milk 
solid. 

In the revision of that we propose to introduce the word " separated milk ". 

Mr. Bingham : Would you consider that an inspector should take a bottle of milk 
and turn it into another bottle, and then pour out a sample? Would that be a proper 
sample for a bacterial count? 

Dr. McGill : In the case of bottled milk, our inspectors are required to take the 
whole bottle and not open it. 

Mr. Bingnam: In Toronto and other cities, the custom is to take the cap out of 
the bottle and turn it into another bottle, and then the sample is taken for fat, solids 
and bacteria. They put that in a small sterilized bottle. That is done in the open 
air and on the street; is that a proper method? 

Dr. McGill : I should say NO, with capital letters. It has been suggested that 
the phrase : " hand skimmed milk and machine skimmed milk " should be put in aa 
equivalent for skim milk and separated milk. 

The Chairman: Machine skimmed milk is the term used almost entirely in 
England for separated skimmed milk. 

Mr. Bingham : I contend that the public know what skim milk is. They do not 
know what separated milk, is, and it should be called skim milk. 

The Chairman: It is not necessary to consider hand skimmed milk. There is 
no such thing on the market. 

Prof. Dean : The word " skim milk " expresses the matter fully without any 
qualification in any way. 

Dr. McGill : This question has come before the Department again and again, 
and for a few years past we have been in the habit of introducing into our bulletins 
notes intending to educate the public as to the meaning of this phrase. It is important 
that the public should understand that there is a difference between skim milk which 
they have had in the past, and separated milk, which nevertheless is skim milk. There 
is a well-founded prejudice against skim milk, due to the history of the article. Skim 
milk in years past has been fed to pigs, and so regarded. as a product of little value. 
That prejudice is without foundation when milk has been skimmed by a machine 
almost immediately after withdrawal from the cow, and for these reasons I think it is 
important that the public should realize the difference. 

Pasteurized Milk. 

Pasteurized milk is milk that has been heated below boiling, but sufficiently 
to kill most of the active organisms present; and immediately cooled to 45 
degrees F., or lower, and kept at a temperature not higher than 45 degrees F., 
until delivered to the consumer, at which time it shall not contain more than 
10,000 bacteria per cubic centimetre. 
That is changed to 100,000. 

Mr. Bingham: May I suggest that it is not necessary to keep it at so low a 
temperature, because it is impracticable to secure that. 

Dr. McGill : If it is not practicable to secure 45 degrees, let us try and get at 
the facts. 
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The Chairman: This subject comes up Wednesday, and we will have a bacterio- 
logist present who will be able to go into the subject fully. 
Dr. McGill: The next paragraph is Sterilized Milk. 

Sterilized Milk. 

Sterilized milk is milk that has been heated, at the temperature of boiling 
water, or higher, for a length of time sufficient to kill all organisms present; 
and must be delivered to the consumer in a sterile condition. Sterilized milk 
shall not be sold or offered for sale, except in hermetically closed containers 
bearing the words, " This milk should be used within twelve (120 hours after 
opening the container". 

The last clause has reference to the fact that as soon as the lactic acid bacilli are 
killed in the milk, if any destructive agencies enter the milk after the can is opened, 
they are likely to be of a putrefactive order and sometimes may produce ptomaine 
poisons. For that reason, milk that has been made absolutely sterile is a much more 
dangerous article than the article that still retains its lactic acid bacteria in a vital 
state. 

I find that there is an article lately put upon the market which is more or less 
a concentrated form of milk. As a matter of fact all milk which has been rendered 
sterile in such a way that it will keep without preservatives is always sterilized, 
consequently evaporated milk described in the latter section of this standard is steril- 
ized milk. Evaporated milk may very well be described as sterilized milk. It is 
quite possible for milk to be described as sterilized milk which might have the food 
value of evaporated milk. This is a phase of things which has lately come into existence, 
and if we were dealing in all cases with a highly educated, intelligent public who would 
make a careful study of the matter and read with care the statements upon the label 
of a package, there would be no particular harm done, but I am led to believe that 
the consumer for whom I speak is very far from being so intelligently advised as 
regards the character of sterilized milk now on the market. I particularly refer to the 
product from British Columbia. 

There are several ways of meeting the difficulty, and I want to propose two or three 
of them. In the first place, when concentrated to a less high degree than the legal 
standard required in the case of evaporated milk, let the degree to which it is con- 
centrated be plainly marked in very large figures on the label. Another plan would be 
to let the food value, stated in calories, of the contents of the tin be placed on it. 

I should be very glad to have opinions from the gentlemen present as to whether 
I am suggesting an impracticable thing when I suggest that the food value should be 
stated in calories, or the fat or sugar or food solids of the milk should be stated? I 
think that would do away with the difficulty oil the degree of concentration. 

Another plan would be to require the sterilized milk, as distinct from the standard 
form, to be enclosed in a container whose shape would designate the specific character 
of the article. 

The Chairman : I think it would be a good thing at this stage to name a committee 
to follow this discussion and take notes, and be prepared to bring in a resolution giving 
the finding or judgment of the conference on these different points. If that meets 
with your approval 

Approved. 

The Chair names the following committee : Dr. Shutt, Prof. H. H. Dean, Mr. C. 
Marker, Mr. Singleton, with power to add 1;o their number. Prof. Dean will be the 
convenor of that committee. 

Mr. W. D. Strack, Borden Milk Company: As one of the representatives of the 
milk condensors, I would like to have an opportunity of justifying the policy adopted 
in placing on the market sterilized milk in British Columbia. Sometime ago this 
product of sterilized milk was placed on the market in competition with evaporated 
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milk. In order to maintain their business, some of the manufacturers were compelled 
to meet the situation by placing a similar product on the market. 

It seems to me the most logical way of finding a solution of the problem would be 
r'6 specify in the definition of standards for evaporated milk that any product con- 
centrated and placed in a hermetically sealed container should comply with the 
specifications for evaporated milk. Any pro.duct which was of a less degree of con- 
centration should not be sold in any way at all. Sterilized milk placed on the market 
shall be sold in territories where fresh milk cannot be secured, and may be placed in a 
container differentiating from evaporated milk. They might use a larger can, some- 
thing which would immediately mean to the consumer that that product was not 
related, in any way to evaporated milk. 

The Chairman: The committee will take note of the point that you have made. 
Dr. McGriLL: It would be very wrong of me to place any hindrance in any way 
of putting on the market any desirable food material wanted by the public. If the 
public are interested in having sterilized milk concentrated to any particular degree, 
we do not want to put any embargo on it. All we want to do is to make sure that it 
is furnished to the public under conditions which makes it impossible that the public 
should be deceived. 

Certified Milk. 

I do not feel that the term " certified milk " can be effectively enforced except 
by a particular body — municipal authority or a board of health. I have stated here 

that it must comply with certain requirements. 

Evaporated Milk — Condensed -Milk. 

It has been held by some commentators upon these standards that in both evapor- 
ated and condensed milk you must insist upon the fact that they are milks from which 
part of the water has been removed. You will find that from such a milk you will 
not secure an article having the fats and other solids as defined in sections 6 and 7, 
but they may modify the raw material in such a way that the product will meet the 
standards required. The standards suggested in the revision are identical with those 
that are now accepted by the United States of America. 

Both articles are really manufactured milk products, and it is not at all neces j 
sary to co-relate them with natural milk. 

The Chairman: What are the revised standards? 

Dr. McGill; Twenty-five and one-half per cent milk solids and 7-8 per cent of 
milk fats. 

The Chairman: What do the representatives of condensing plants say to that? 

Mr. W. D. Strack: It is an advantage to adopt the same standard as in the 
United States. By revising these standards and making it 25J per cent of solids and 
7-8 per cent milk fats, that has proven to be a very practical working standard. 

The Chairman : Do you mean by that, that it comes nearer to the average com- 
position of raw milk? 

Mr. Strack : No. I would not place it on that ground, because we all know that 
milk varies so greatly in fat content that that statement would not be borne out by 
facts, but from a manufacturing standpoint 7-8 per cent milk fats and 25£ per cent 
solids makes an article that can be produced at all times throughout the year and 
in all localities. A higher fat content would result in considerable manufacturing 
difficulties which would mean consequent loss, and that in turn would mean that the 
consumer would naturally suffer from the higher price of the product. Eight per 
cent of fat and 28 per cent of solids has also proven to be practical in manufacturing 
and would make for a more uniform product, and would insure the consumer getting 
the product at the lowest price, considering the cost of the raw material. 

Prof. Deax : Why do you suggest a higher standard for condensed milk as com- 
pared with evaporated milk? 
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-Mr. Steaok: In manufacturing evaporated milk, you encounter process difficul- 
ties which are not encountered in manufacturing condensed milk. In other words, 
if you exceed 25^ per cent total solids in manufacturing milk in some localities, it is 
impossible to sterilize the product and have it marketable and acceptable to the coi 
sumer. In sterilizing evaporated milk it is subject to quite a high heat which has a 
tendency to coagulate. There will be losses reflected in the milk. It is impossible 
to produce a product containing 8 per cent fat and 28 per cent solids. 

The Chairman: You do not use as high temperatures in making condensed milk? 

Mr. Strack: No, in sterilizing we rely upon the sugar. 

Mr. Gibson : Would it not be advisable to appoint on that committee a representa- 
tive from the condenseries ? 

The Chairman: The committee have power to add to their number, and the con- 
denser companies can approach the committee. 

Condensed Skim Milk and Buttermilk. 

Dr. MoGill : I do not know that it is necessary for me to go into these, as there 
has never been any question raised as to the sufficiency of these definitions. 

Mr. Wiancko: Would it be advisable to have a standard for goat's milk? We 
have a considerable variety of goats in British Columbia, and it is interfering with . 
the cow's milk industry, and it occurs to me it might be desirable to set up a standard. 
Goat's milk is now selling for 25 cents a quart. 

Dr. McGill: What is the standard for goat's milk now? 

Mr. Wiancko: It tests from 4£ per cent to 6 per cent fat and 16 per cent total 
solids. I have only tested a half-dozen samples. 

The Chairman: Do you think it is likely to be a very extensive industry? 

Mr. Wiancko: I think it will be in Vancouver. They sent men to Mexico and 
■brought in some 200 or 300 animals, and sold them with very good results, and we have 
a pretty flourishing Goat Breeders Association in British Columbia. 

Mr. Strack : The same argument seems to apply to skim milk. Some specified 
standard should be established, otherwise you will have the way open to the manu- 
facture of a product which would be placed on probably a different basis. The United 
States have adopted a standard calling for 28 per cent milk solids. That standard is 
now subject to revision. 

I am not authorized to make recommendations for the industry. I am speaking 
personaKy in this connection, but apparently 25£ per cent of milk solids can be pro- 
duced most of the time without injecting any foreign matter, but 28 per cent of solids 
is an absolutely unworkable standard. Nevertheless it would seem that some minimum 
content should be specified. 

Prof. Dean: Would the same margin apply here as in evaporated milk; that is, 
if sugar be used you can concentrate the article to a greater extent? 

Mr. Strack : Where it is manufactured with 28 per cent of solids, in a very short 
period it will thicken so that it is not acceptable to the consumer. I might describe 
it as a jellied effect. 

Prof. Dean : Would it have that effect if sugar were present ? 

Mr. Strack: Yes, sugar is added to it. 

Prof. Dean : In all cases is sugar added to it ? 

Mr, Strack: Yes, evaporated skim milk. They adopted in the States a standard 
of 20. 

Dr. McGill : I have not found evaporated skim milk without sugar on the Cana- 
dian market. 

Mr. Strack: I believe you are correct. I do not think there is evaporated skim 
milk on the market in the Dominion of Canada. 

Mr. MacKLay : Would you suggest a reduction to 25J per cent of total solids instead 
of 28? 

34603—2 
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Mr. Strack: Approximately 25 per cent is my own personal recommendation. 

Prof. Dean: There is no standard. 

Dr. McGill: We have not enforced it because the article has never come before 
us. We have found a good many articles of condensed skim milk on the market but 
they have been sold as condensed milk. 

Cream,.. 

Cream is defined to contain not less than 18 per cent of milk fat. There is a form 
of cream called whipping cream. 

Mr. Bingham : It usually contains 30 per cent of fat or over. 

Dr. McGill : Paragraph 4 states that cream must contain no preservatives of a"ny 
kind nor any colouring. I believe in England it is permissible to add borax to the 
extent of one-quarter of 1 per cent but they do not allow any preservative in milk. 
I suppose the idea is that cream, being a more valuable article, the housewife attempts 
to hold it longer than ordinary milk. 

Mr. Bingham: I believe the percentage of fat in cream should be designated on 
the cap, and thprefor when a consumer was buying whipping cream, he would know 
what he was getting. In the Oity of Toronto there are three grades of cream sold, 16 
per cent, 24 per cent and 30 per cent. In the City of Ottawa there are two grades, 
20 per cent and 28 per cent ; 20 per cent is table cream and 28 per cent whipping cream. 

Mr. Winter: When we state our price for cream, it is always supposed to be 30 
per cent fat. 

Dr. McGill : I should like to hear some one express an opinion on Homogenized 
cream. 

Mr. W. J. Cummings/ Manitoba Dairymen's Association, Winnipeg: 

I might perhaps be able to enlighten Dr. McGill on the question of homogenized 
cream. It is similar to emulsified cream, and differs only in the method of producing 
the cream, one being produced by a machine called an emulsifier, and the other being 
produced by a machine called a homogenizer. The product under analysis, as I under- 
stand it, would be both alike, but the viscosity characteristics differ. 

The Chairman : 20 per cent cream homogenized has a viscosity or apparent thick- 
ness of about 30 per cent cream, that is the object of homogenizing. I think this is 
rather an important item, and I feel that there should be some standard or definition 
of homogenized cream. I do not think it is quite fair to the consumer tha,t cream 
should be treated by being put through a homogenizing machine and sold without any 
statement whatever, because the average consumer thinks he is getting a richer cream 
than he really is. 

Delegate : The objection to homogenized cream is that it is possible to use sour 
cream by making butter from it and then using the butter for reconstituted cream. 

The Chairman; That is another matter. 

Mr. Winter: I think you are coming to something that has been disturbing the 
cream men of Montreal very much. If you can take a low per cent cream and to 
change it that you 'can sell it for a high per cent cream, I do not think that is fair 
and the consumer should know that he is getting a homogenized cream. 

The Chairman: I think there ought to be a clear understanding on that point. 
A reconstituted cream or milk was not what I had in mind when I spoke of homo- 
genized cream. I do not think it means the same thing. Homogenized cream is 
simply cream which has been put through one of these homogenizer machines, and 
although I do not think it has been determined accurately yet, the result is approxim- 
ately, that 20 per cent cream appears to be as thick as 30 per cent cream. If it is sold 
as 20 per cent cream I do not know that there is any harm done. 

Mr. Bingham: Milk distributors have to buy cream shipped into them, possibly 
50 per cent or 40 per cent fat, and other cream they get is only 20 or 30 per cent. It 
was found at Washington that by running the cream through a- homogenizer at a 
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certain pressure, the fat globules would be broken up, and you can get a cream 
thoroughly emulsified. 

I think this reconstituted cream should be put in a class by itself. There is som& 
objection to it inasmuch as it flakes on the hot coffee. 

Mr. P. Pallesen, Alberta Dairyman's Association, Calgary: If it is sold as 18 
per cent or 24 per cent cream, the people would understand it. It is quite true that 
reconstituted cream is only used when real cream cannot be obtained. It is mostly 
for ice cream, and only where there is an actual shortage of cream. 

A Delegate : The largest distributing company in Winnipeg is using that system 
for handling all their cream at all times of the year. It is not done with any inten- 
tion of deceiving the public, but because it makes a much better article and gives 
much better satisfaction to the public. I think it contains from 19 per cent to 20 per 
cent of butter fat. 

As to the matter of reconstitution, a dealer goes to the country and buys sour 
cream, and sells it to the consumer as fresh cream. That is done by simply churning 
it into butter, and then putting it through a machine and adding condensed milk or 
skim milk or whatever he may happen to have. That puts the producer of sweet cream 
in a peculiar position, because sour cream can be bought at a much less figure, and 
then if it is put through this process and sold to the trade as fresh cream, ' it puts the 
producer of fresh cream at a disadvantage. 

Mr. Cummings: I am a producer; whether this cream that is put through the. 
homogenizer is fresh or reconstituted cream, I understand it cannot be whipped, and 
they sell it as coffee cream. It does not matter what percentage of butter fat may be 
sent in from the producer, when it arrives at the plant it is brought to 18 per cent or 
20 per cent. That is the reason there is a difference in the price to the consumer 
between what they term coffee cream and whipping cream ; shipping cream is about 30 
per cent. ' 

Dr. McGiIjIj : Do I understand that whipping cream containing 30 per cent butter 
fat, being put through a homogenizer will no longer whip. 

Mr. Bingham: No, it will not whip. 

Dr. McGill : I should think that if sour cream is worked into butter, and if 
from that butter cream is made by using a homogenizer, that it would be a different 
article frorh a normal cream which had been put through a homogenizer, that would be 
a reconstituted article. If it had once been butter, it would have to be described by 
another name when it went back into cream. 

Mr. Cummings: That is one point that I wish to make here, that when it is homo- 
genized in that way it should be sold as an article that has been homogenized, and not 
sold as coffee cream. It should be sold with a trade label on it designating what it is. 

Dr. McGill: Would it be possible to discriminate in a laboratory between cream 
which has gone through a homogenizer and cream which has not? 

Mr. Cummings: The only point I am 'trying to make is that it should be sold 
under a label designating what it is. 

Mr. W. F. Stephen, Ayrshire ^Breeders' Association, Huntingdon, Que. : I would 
si ggest making four grades of cream-table cream, not less than 18 per cent, whipping 
cream, 30 per cent, homogenized cream about 20 per cent, and reconstituted cream 
about the same. 

Mr. E. T. Love, Alberta Dairymen's Association, Edmonton, Alta. : In Edmon- 
ton we are not only homogenizing table cream, but in addition to that we put on what 
we call a superior milk, that is the name on the 'cap. In other words, it is a rich milk 
to which has been added butter fat to bring it up to between 8 and 9 per cent. We 
make it because there is a demand for it. A small cup of cream does not go very far 
for cereals and so forth, and since the influenza epidemic we have had a great demand 
for this superior milk. The doctors recommend it as food for babies on account of 
the butter fat globules and the casein particles being broken up under pressure, making 
it easily digested. 

54603— 2£ 
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Our table cream is over 20 per cent and yet we homogenize it. We cannot make 
cream from butter and get a cream that will be satisfactory to the customers. Every 
time we have to do that we have trouble on dur hands. There are times when cream 
does not come in,' and then we have to do it. We find the best whipping cream we can 
make is 28 per cent butter fat, 0'20 to 0-22 per cent of acidity. We tell everybody 
]ust what we are doing, and I have taken a great many people through our plant and 
have shown them how we are making this superior milk. y 

The Chairman : I suppose you admit that homogenizing does give it an apparent 
richness which it really does not possess. 

Mr. Love : The object of homogenizing is to break up the butter fat and casein 
into smaller globules. 

Dr. McGill : I would like an expression of opinion as to the use of preservatives 
in cream. 

Mr. Bingham : I would say it should not be permitted. 

Mr. Love : I would say the same thing. 

Dr. McGill: Under the heading of butter, is there any objection to be taken to 
the present standard which) requires not less than 82-5 per cent of milk fat and not 
more than 16 per cent of water? 

Mr. Singleton: Under the Adulteration Act we have two standards, and they 
are not in relation to each other. It seems to me that these standards should be con- 
sistent, and the one should dove-tail with the other. The average composition of 
Ontario butter, as far as salt content is concerned, would be at least 3 per cent. Mr. 
Herns' instructors in 1912 made 306 tests and found an average of 3-3 per cent of 
salt. The following year with 428 tests, they found an average of 3-35 per cent of 
salt; in 1914, with 556 tests, 3-22 per cent; in 1915, with 546 tests, 3-27 per cent; and 
in 1916, with 464 tests, 3-2 per cent of salt. The average butter will contain about 1 
per cent of curd, and if we have 16 per cent of water and 3 per cent of salt, it would 
only allow for 80 per cent of fat. If we are going to have 82£ per cent of fat, we are 
limited to 13£ per cent of moisture. During the last three years the inspectors for 
the -dairy branch tested 369 samples of butter ranging between 14 to 16 per cent of 
water, and it is safe to say that this butter did not contain 82J per cent of fat. 

If we are going to have two standards they should be co-related. A large per- 
centage of the creameries are getting 16 per cent of moisture, and thiey still have to 
give the consumer the salting that he requires. 

Dr. Shutt: Has there not been a regularly organized campaign of education to 
get 16 per cent of water in the butter? 

Mr. Pallesen: We try to get as near 16 per cent as possible, and any butter- 
maker who cannot put in 16 per cent without going over 16 per cent is not a good 
buttermaker. 

Dr. McGill: These standards were drawn up in 1910, and we secured samples 
of butter from a number of sources, and the average was less than 10 per cent of water. 
Certain samples exceeded that; I do not remember any sample having reached 16 per 
cent, but since that time it is a very rare thing to find a sample of butter tihat does 
not contain from 15 to 15J per cent of water. 

Mr. Bingham : Is there any co-operation between the Department of Inland 
B«venue and the Dairy Division of the Agricultural Department regarding the matter 
of standards. 

Dr. McGill : The samples Mr. Singleton is reporting on were taken since 1910. 
The records in the Dairy Branch before 1910 showed a very much lower percentage of 
water. 

Dr. Shutt : What is the percentage of water in the butter in Australia and 
England? 

The Chairman : Just as near 16 per cent as they can get it. That is the standard 
in nearly every country in the world, and any country that does not get up to that 
standard cannot compete with other countries. There is no reason why every creamery 
should not reach the 16 per cent limit. 
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I am inclined to agree with. Mr. Pallesen that the buttermaker who cannot put in 
16 per cent without going oyer 16 per cent is not a good buttermaker. There is no 
doubt we (have raised the percentage of water on the average in butter by adopting that 
standard, but I do not see that we have done anything wrong, because we are all work- 
ing for the same standard all over the world. We cannot afford to make butter with a 
less percentage of water. At one time New Zealand butter was going on the market 
with an average of about 12' per cent water, and the blenders found it out, and all 
the New Zealand butter went into the blenders' hands and lost its identity in the 
market. Now the New Zealand manufacturers are putting in the water instead of the 
blenders. 

By putting in a less percentage you do not help the consumer, but you help a few 
manipulators in England. I have heard the argument that the less water there is 
in butter, the better the butter, but I do not subscribe to that at all. Butter is intended 
to be spread, and just what is the ideal mixture, I am not prepared to say, but I would 
not admit that butter of a less moisture is better butter. It depends a great deal on 
how the water is incorporated. 

Dr. McGill: Would it be better without salt? 

The Chairman: Yes, for some tastes. There is considerable butter made in 
Canada to-day without salt. 

Dr. McGill : Must 1 per cent of casein be present. 

The Chairman: That seems to be unavoidable. 

Dr. Shutt: I have done a good deal of work on butter, and I think it is a mis- 
take to try and get in 16 per cent of water. I think in point of flavour and keeping 
qualities that butter with 13J per cent is better. 

Dr. McGill : If we have to have 16 per cent of water and 3 per cent of salt, and 
if we must have 1 per cent of casein, then we cannot have 82-5 per cent of butter fat. 
Do you, therefore, suggest that the standard for butter fat should be reduced to 80 
per cent. , 

Number of Delegates: Yes. 

The Chairman: Very extensive investigations have been conducted in the 
United States, and although they have not published any report the general opinion 
is that they will recommend 80 per cent standard for fat and 16 per cent water. 

Prof. Dean: Did you notice that they have recommended tentatively, 82 per 
cent fat and 16 per cent water? 

The Chairman: The correspondence I have had has pointed the other way. It 
would be very foolish for any country to adopt a lower standard than 16 per cent 
water. 

Mr. O. W. Andreasen., Saskatchewan Dairyman's Association, Humboldt: I 
believe that this conference should go on record unanimously in recommending 
a standard of 16 per cent water and 80 per cent fat. 

Prof. Zufelt : Would it be out of place to make a motion in that regard ? 

The Chairman : Put your motion before the committee, and it will be considered 
by them. 

Dr. McGill : I do not object to the -adoption of an 80 per cent fat .standard, but 
we want the public to know what the standard is. 

Cheese. 

We have recommended 45 per cent butter fat should be present in cheese, that is 
to say, calculated on the dry material in cheese. The United States standard is 50 
per cent. I should like an expression of opinion as to whether it would not be desir- 
able that our Canadian cheese, as far as fat content is concerned, should be equal to 
the United States standard? 

Dr. Shutt: I have found on analysis of Canadian made cheese of good quality 
that it is 50 per cent. 
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Dr. MoGill : We very seldom find a sample of cheese that does not show a 
higher percentage than 45. 

Mr. Singleton: The standard for cheese should be so set that ordinary milk 
received in a factory when made into cheese, under good conditions could not be classi- 
fied as adulterated cheese. I have an analysis made from 3 per cent milk that goes 
48-81, and if we had a 50 per cent fat standard that cheese would be classified as 
adulterated. Our standard should be set so as to take care of that condition. 

Mr. G. G. Publow, Dairy School, Kingston, Ontario: I do not believe we are in 
a position to say to-day what the standard should be. I do not know that any efficient 
work in this country has been undertaken at the different factories that would go to 
show what would be the proper standard. It is true that early in the season, in some 
factories the vats will not average more than 3 per cent, but they are very few, and I 
would suggest that more work be done along that line. 

Prof. Dean: That ' percentage of fat, I would gather, means in the water free 
substance. Why not make that standard along the same lines as butter and state 
that it must contain a certain percentage of moisture and a certain percentage of fat. 

Dr. MoGill : Most of the work on these standards was done by my predecessor in 
office, and the fat content was calculated on the dry matter, because the cheese dries 
out, the water content is variable. 

Dr. Shutt: As a matter of fact, fairly well cured Canadian cheese contains 
approximately 33 per cent of water, and 33 per cent nitrogenous matter and possibly 
33 per cent of butter fat, and if the cheese is allowed to dry out the percentages will be 
in an altered ratio, and the ratio would be different in a cheese freshly made, and an 
older cheese. 

Prof. Dean : We have conducted a number of experiments in that line, and we 
find that the loss of moisture is confined to the outside half-inch of the cheese. There 
is no loss of moisture after you get in half an inch, whether the cheese is kept two 
weeks or a month, or three months." That is why I cannot understand why it is put 
in this particular form. 

Dr. Shutt : Once a cheese is cut it dries out, and the inspector might secure a 
sample from a cut cheese. 

Mr. Singleton :■ If cheese is made from partially skimmed milk, the ratio of fat 
to the total solids will be altered. The percentage of moisture in cheese for export 
will be taken care of at Montreal by the method they adopt there for inspecting the 
cheese. In New Zealand they have conducted a number of experiments on moisture in 
cheese, and the results of their work show that if the moisture contained goes up about 
2 per cent, the greater portion of the cheese are weak, and if it goes down 2 per cent 
they are reported too hard. 

Eegarding the fat standards of cheese, I have before me Dr. McGill's bulletin 
No. 274, which shows an analysis of 141 samples of cheese: below 45 per cent none; 
45 to 46, 12 ; 46 to 47, 27 ; 47 to 48, 28 ; 48 to 49, 18 ; 49 to 50, 13 ; above 50 per cent, 43 
samples. Manifestly 50 per cent would be too high. 

Dr. MoGill: Butter as it leaves the factory is intended to contain the same 
amount of water that it shall contain when it is sold. It is manufactured to contain 
16 per cent of water, and the dealer keeps it in cold storage, and it is carefully 
wrapped in paraffin paper, but it is quite different from cheese. Oheese is made with 
anore water than it is intended to contain when it ia sold, and during the ripening 
process the water dries out of it. 

Mr. Geo. H. Barr: You will find cheese in Montreal to-day that will test 32 per 
cent of moisture and you may find another lot that will go to 35 or 36 per cent. How 
can you arrive at a definite standard for oheese? I do not know how you can do 
anything else than take the dry matter in the cheese as the basis for ascertaining the 
fat. 

Prof. Dean: Several of the States have adopted the maximum moisture content 
as the basis. 
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Mr. W. G. Medds: Have you any records of the shrinkage in weight of cheese 
from the time they are made until any particular time? 

The Chairman: We have records of that kind. It depends on the moisture 
in the cheese and the way in which they- are made. Tou can conserve the moisture 
in cheese by paraffining. We used to consider, in the old type of curing rooms, that 
cheese would shrink a pound a week for the first three weeks, and after that a pound 
a month t for several months. 

Mr. Jas. Donaldson, Dairymen's Association, Western Ontario, Atwood: I made 
a test in our factory last year, and I found out that an 84 pound cheese in two weeks 
shrunk 1£ pounds. We tested two of them at the same time and they shrunk 3 
pounds in two weeks. They were in a cool curing room at a temperature of 57. They 
were not paraffined. They were made four days previous to the time we weighed them. 

Ice Cream. 

Dr. McGill: In the old standards we required 14 per cent butter fat. A great 
deal of correspondence has .passed between the Department and- various authorities, 
especially 'medical authorities in connection with this matter, and you will notice that 
the new standard requires only 7 per cent of butter fat. 

Prof. Dean : Is that the standard to-day or as you propose to make it ? 

Dr. McGill: As we propose to make it. 

Mr. Bingham : Is it your intention to make any maximum standard of fat ? 

Dr. McGill : No, I do not think so. From a medical point of view, it was held 
that- ice cream proved to be an indigestible product if it contained so much as 14 per 
cent of fat. In fact medical authorities brought to our notice the desirability of an 
ice cream with a lower percentage of butter fat than 14. As long as the public knows 
what it is getting, there is no harm done. We have no predilections in favour of 14 
per cent ice cream, if the public want 7 per cent ice cream. 

Mr. Bingham : I happen to be sent here by the Ice Cream makers. They were 
called together by the Food Controller and ' asked to fix the maximum standard of 
fat for ice cream in order to conserve fats, and after a good deal of experimenting they 
found that they could make a very satsifactory ice cream with a maximum of 10 per 
cent, and the results have been, as far as the public are concerned, that it is a more 
satisfactory article than 22 per cent fat. It was forced on the ice cream makers, and 
it would seem to • me a very desirable thing to fix the minimum as well as the 
maximum. 

Mr. Love: We found we could make a very satisfactory ice cream with 10 per 
cent fat, but found it was necessary to put something in to make a body. We would 
like to see two standards, minimum and maximum. We would also like to bring' 
up the subject that not all frozen mixtures of cream and sugar should be called ice 
cream. That is a very big question in the United States where there are certain 
nationalities who make all sorts of things that go under the name of ice cream. 

Dr. McGill: Do you believe 7 per cent of fat to be too low? Would you rather 
have it 10 per cent? 

Mr. Love: I do not think we get anywhere by making the product too rich. It 
costs more and the general public cannot afford to pay as 1 much for it." I do not think 
7 per cent would be too low; in fact that is my idea of the proper standard. 

Mr. Bingham : I have had a great many samples of ice cream taken since this 
regulation came into force, and they run from 8 to 10 per cent of fat, and I would say 
that 7 per cent minimum and 10 per cent maximum would be satisfactory. 

Dr. McGill: What is the object of fixing a maximum? 

Mr. Bingham : Sometimes a confectioner will ask for a high grade ice cream, and 
he may want ice cream made from 20 per cent cream. One of our customers asked 
for it and we made it for him, and we told him at the end of the week he would have 
the same number of customers, but less business, and the results were as I predicted. 
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It is just like taking a drink of whipped cream. The customers only took a very- 
small quantity and it had a nauseating effect on the stomach, and before the week was 
out he asked to have it changed back to 15 or 16 per cent. 

Since that time the standard has been reduced to 10 per cent and it is still more 
satisfactory. 

The Chairman : I will now ask the discussion to be closed, and I am sure we all 
desire to thank Dr. McGill for having given us this whole afternoon for the discussion 
of this subject. We appreciate his presence very much. The committee have been 
taking notes, and will bring in some sort of report and submit it to the conference at 
another session. 

Session adjourned. 



OTTAWA, TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1918. 

Morning Session. 

Mr. J. A. Ruddick, Dairy and Cold Storage Commissioner, in the chair. 

COMMERCIAL GRADES, AND GRADING OF DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
DEFINITIONS AND STANDARDS. 

Discussion led by Mr. O. Marker, Dairy Commissioner for Alberta. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — I appreciate very much the privilege of being 
able to participate in a discussion of this very important subject. It is one that has 
occupied a very large share of my affections for some years, and in dealing with it, 
of course, I realize that there are two phases — the purely commercial phase in so far 
as the relation to the buyer and the seller of the particular product is concerned, and 
the wider phase whereby the establishment of grades and grade standards and the 
practising of grading may be made the agency for the general improvement of the 
quality of our dairy products. I prefer to deal with the subject from that point of 

In turning over in my mind just what way I could best present this subject, as I 
understand it, without taking up too much time of the conference. I thought perhaps 
I might be permitted to discuss the question in relation to the work in the field in 
which I am particularly engaged. I do not propose to unduly glorify the dairy 
interests or the dairy workers of the province of Alberta, but because I have been 
associated with the work I do not want you to think for a moment that I am trying 
to draw comparisons or contrasts. That is not the idea. I wish to confine myself 
purely to the discussion of the grading of butter and cream for buttermaking. 

In order to carry on successfully the marketing of dairy products on a grade 
basis, there must be a generally felt need of such work, and in addition to that, there 
must be some central agency which is able to interpret the meaning and willing to 
provide the machinery necessary to co-ordinate the various agencies and to centralize 
and give direction to the development that is required 
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QUALITY MARKETING OF CREAMERY BUTTER. 

The general scheme and organization for the marketing of creamery butter in 
Alberta is ilustrated in a condensed form upon the accompanying chart. 



DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. ALBERTA 
DAIRY C OMMISSIONER'S B RANCH- 

QUALITY MARK ETING OF CREAME RY BUTTER. 

The Department, in its butter grading and marketing services, helps to 
establish' and maintain a close connection- in terms of dollars and cents- between 
the prelerences ot the consumer at one end ol the line and the pocket-boBk ol tfte 
producer of high grade products at the other end. 



THE ECONOMIC CHAIN. 

THE CONSUMER, in making his purchases, has well defined 
individual preferences in the matter of quality and price 

THE PRODUCE MERCHANTS (wholesale and retail) cater 
to these preferences. 

THE DEPARTMENT, in its butter grading and marketing services, 
endeavors to interpret and express them to 

THE CREAMERY OPERATOR who. in turn, buys the cream 
upon a grade basis from 

THE INITIAL PRODUCER the dairyman on the farm. 



1 2 3 



Each principal section of the organization and its functions is shown as a link 
in contact with other links in the chain reaching from the initial producer to the 
final market, the consumer. In any given case this chain may be strong or weak as 
the various sections (links) co-operate in establishing and maintaining direct lines 
of connection between the individual producer and the individual consumer who can 
be of most advantage to each other. 

POINTS OF CONTACT. 

In every commercial or other relation there are^vital points of contact, senti- 
mental or otherwise. It is sometimes urged that there is no sentiment in business, 
but like other sayings from the days of caveat emptor this runs contrary to general 
experience, especially if (1) human friendships, (2) mutual confidence and (3) co- 
operation in its wider sense, are classed as sentiments. The organization we are now 
discussing ' involves all of these, both actual and potential, and it stands for good 
business. It takes time, a central idea and generous natures to establish broadly co- 
operative and mutually satisfactory business relations. The marketing of the surplus 
dairy products of our farm was long conducted upon the catch-as-catch-can, dog-eat- 
dog basis, but during recent years better methods have been evolved and the outlook 
for the future is now much brighter. As each party concerned gains a better per- 
spective of the various forces and functions involved he will watch more closely the 
part that he, himself, is playing, as well as the part played by " the other fellow." 
In that way a community of interest and a sense of proportions is developed. 

THE CONSUMER. 

The ultimate market is a very human institution. It is made up of a host of 
individual consumers who at any given time have certain well defined needs and 
preferences in the matter of quantity, quality and price of the commodities which 
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they buy and use. For the purpose of this discussion we may divide these consumers 
into three general groups. In the first general group are included those of more dis- 
criminating tastes, who demand at all times a strictly high grade product and. are 
willing to pay a comparatively high price for it. To meet the demands of this group, 
in so far as creamery butter is concerned, the grade " Special " has been established, 
and is represented by the figure " 1 " at the right hand of the chart. . The second 
general group is satisfied to accept a slightly lower grade at >a comparatively lower 
price. For this group we have the grade "First" (Figure "2" in the chart). The 
consumers in the third general group buy the lowest ptriced and, therefore, the lowest 
grade product, which we term "Seconds " and " Off Grade " (represented by the 
figure " 3 "). 

THE PRODUCE MERCHANT. 

The consumer, in making his purchase, communicates his requirements and 
preferences to his retail dealer. He, in turn, obtains his supplies from the wholesale 
dealer who will literally cross tariff walls and oceans, when necessary, to find just 
what is wanted and when it is wanted. That is the function of trade. If we apply 
this broad principle to the marketing of dairy products we shall understand why our 
western country was for years an importer of creamery butter. 

Nine years ago (1909) Canada imported from New Zealand some 16,000 pounds 
of creamery butter, principally into British Columbia. Five years later (in 1914) 
the imports of that commodity had increased to nearly 7,000,000 pounds. The 
discriminating consumer in British Columbia had found the imported butter to be of 
a uniformly fine and dependable quality and he bought it in preference to other butter 
on the market and sometimes at considerably higher prices. The produce merchants 
in that market, realizing that " the consumer is always right," continued the import- 
ation until the butter manufacturer of western Canada put his house in order and 
prepared himself to properly cater to the tastes of these discriminating consumers. 

The Census and Statistics Office, Ottawa, reports that the import of New Zealand 
butter into Canada was 147,504 pounds for the year ending March 31, 1917. While 
this very material, reduction in the imports of New Zealand butter during the three 
years may have been to some extent due to war conditions it is satisfactory to realize 
■ that, through a closely knit "quality marketing " organization . (as shown in the 
chart), the dairymen of Alberta have in that time qualified to satisfactorily cater to 
the discriminating butter trade in our Western market. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

The Department's butter marketing and grading services are available to any 
creamery operator in Alberta. Through these activities the Department has main- 
tained close touch with the men in the produce trade as well as with the operators of 
the creameries. The requirements of the principal markets in Canada have been 
carefully studied, Official Grade Standards have been established and are being main- 
tained upon the basis of the requirements and preferences of the three general groups 
of consumers, as reflected through the trade. 

Butter grading stations are operated at the cities of Calgary and Edmonton with 
expert graders in charge. During the past four summer seasons some 15,000 churnings 
of creamery butter have been graded on sample, under a special agreement covering 
that service. Grade certificates have been issued to identify the shipments which were 
sold by the creameries direct to the grade on the basis of Government grade. 

THE CREAMERY OPERATOR. 

The primary function of the creamery operator is to put into the most profitable 
form of market a large percentage of the surplus cream produced on the farm. Having 
adopted the principle of marketing his butter pn a quality basis and of grading the 
quality and the price of cream furnished by the patron of his creamery he passes 
along to the dairyman on the farm this preference idea in a very effective way. 



The creamery operator who works upon that principle is giving good service to 
the dairy industry. He is progressive, and big enough to co-operate with .his com- 
petitors in business when it appears that the interests of the whole industry may be 
better served thereby. As a couple of outstanding instances of this attitude I can 
cite (1) the general adoption of the principle of cream and butter grading, and (2) 
the effective pasteurization of cream. In 1916 practically 98 per cent of Alberta's 
creamery butter was made by cream grading creameries, and in the spring of that 
year no less than 23 creameries installed equipment for the pasteurization of cream. 
I may add that these 23 creameries made 80 per cent of the creamery butter of the 
Province. 

The dairymen of Alberta are fortunate in having men of that type in the 
cieamery business. They are imbued with the spirit of service, realizing that "he 
profits most who serves best." 

THE INITIAL PRODUCER. 

The dairymen on the farm is shown on our chart as the final link in " the economic 
chain." He is the foundation of the whole proposition, though he may not always 
realize the fact. He it is who, in normal and abno'rmal times, must take stock and 
weigh the relative values — present and future — of the various departments of his 
farm operations. He decides in the final instance whether or not, and to what extent, 
the development of the dairy industry is to continue. Yet, in so weighing the pros and 
cons he will find its reassuring to feel that the marketing organization has become 
established, and is working along broad and progressive lines. 

Practically every dairyman knows how to produce a good quality of cream. He 
knows that dairy products should be handled in a sanitary manner and in clean 
utensils. He knows that low temperatures prevent the rapid development of sourness 
and other fermentation which impair the quality of the cream for buttermaking 
purposes. He knows all that, not only from having heard or read it over and over 
again but from practical personal experience. When the operators of the creameries 
adopted the policy of buying and paying for butterfat in cream on a strictly grade basis 
they, thereby, laid a new emphasis upon these well-known principles and the wise 
dairyman now makes provision for ample cooling materials and for facilities to use 
them to best advantage. He now aims, in so far as his situation permits, to direct his 
surplus cream production through the agency that will bring back to him in a straight 
line and in tangible form the preferences of the consumer at the other end of the line. 
In this his first point of contact is the creamery operator. 

In other words, in our province practically every farmer has the choice of markets. 
We pass the preference of the consumer in tangible form back to the producer. 

Then we have individual cases. We always like to hold up to the admiration of 
craftsmen any outstanding example of a good season's work. For 1917 this happened to 
be the outstanding example, and I am pleased to say the man who is responsible for 
that outstanding example is here to-day, Mr. Love. 

The most important point is to get the farmer's attitude right, and you can give 
him the chance to get right by allowing him to participate in the profits. We could 
not say as to whether any particular type of creamery is advisable from a purely 
marketing point of view, because we have outstanding cases of local creameries making 
decided improvement from year to year, and outstanding cases of centralizer creameries 
doing the same thing. 

Coming down to the question of grading, the services are covered by a set 
agreement between the department and the proprietor of the creamery who wants to 
take advantage of this service. 

Then the next point is the grade standards that were adopted. When we began this 
work some eleven or twelve years ago, we had two grades, first and second. Having 
the two grades only was to make considerable improvement from year to year in the 
quality of the butter, but certain sections of the trade got the habit of demanding the 
output of certain creameries, because they were of a higher quality than others, even 
if they were in the same grade, and we thought if they wanted that particular butter, 
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it must be worth more to them, and we asked more money for it, and got it, and got 
repeat orders, so we felt safe to assume that the goods and the transaction were satis- 
factory to the buyer, and we decided a few years ago to establish a further grade, 
" Specials." That is a new grade that has been built up by reason of carrying on this 
work. ' Of course that simply means the very top. To get into the special grade the 
butter must be made from pasteurized cream, and it must score 94 to 100 points on 
our system of scoring. 

PROVINCE OF ALBERTA, 
DEPARTMENT OP AGRICULTURE. 
DAIRY COMMISSIONER'S BRANCH. 

0. Marker. Dairy Commissioner. 
BUTTER SCORE CARD. 
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Professor Dean : No matter what score it secured, it would not be -special unless 
made from pasteurized cream. 

Mr. Marker: Eo, nor first nor second. "We have no grade for raw cream butter. 

We require that the flavour must be fine, sweet, mild and clean. Mild means low 
acidity, and we want that in order to secure a long-keeping quality. I have a box of 
butter here that I came across the other day at Edmonton that was put away in a 
corner of the storage, and I looked up the record and found it was graded on the 4th 
of October, 1917. You will have a chance to look at that sample. It was graded 
Special, and you can form your own judgment as to the keeping quality. We lay 
emphasis on the point that it must be mild in flavour, in texture firm and fine; no 
excessive free moisture; in colour it must be uniform, a pale straw shade. 

Some years ago we used to have 15, points for colour and five for packing, and we 
changed that in order to secure a better package. We use the word " flat " not in a 
sense of the flavour being mild ; we can have a flat, quick flavour, and we can -have a 
rich, mild flavour. We used " flat " in the sense of the flavour being washed oft. 
Sweet cream butter gives a rich flavour which I would not call flat, but I would call 
it mild. 

" Heated " is an expression we have for flavour. We think it is due to the cans 
of cream being exposed to the rays of the sun. We do not generally get that defect 
in winter. 

" Weedy ", that is a flavour that we find passes oft, but if the butter were to go 
into immediate consumption, it would be noted. The weedy flavour we have referred 
to here is generally due to, the cows eating willow brush or something like that, not 
stink weed; that is of course a different flavour. 

" Metallic " flavour we believe to be largely due to the cream being shipped in 
rusty tins, and probably exposed to the sun. 

The Chairman: I think you ought to make it clear just how you use this score 
card. It is intended to grade 15 different samples, and you simply check off under 
each sample whether it is heated or weedy or has any other defect. 

Mr. Marker: Yes, that is the idea. We use a score card at the grading station, 
on which we make a record of 15 churnings. 

Texture: I have not lived long enough to feel warranted in saying at what point 
butter is overworked. However, there are cases where it is so evident and where the 
texture is too short, and where it won't pull right. Probably all the other terms explain 
themselves. 

We require the creamery to furnish us with details as to the temperature and time 
of exposure of the cream of each churning in the following form: — 
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The grade certificate is handed to the owner of the butter, who in making his sales 
simply attaches it to his draft or to the shipping papers, and the transaction is closed. 
The buyer agrees to buy and the seller agrees to sell on the basis of this paper. 

Department of Agriculture, Alberta. 

dairy commissioner's branch. 

Grade Certificate for Creamery Butter* 

I have this day graded, as under, marked and placed in cold storage, one sample 
package of butter received from and branded 





GRADE 


REMARKS :— 


Max. 
Score. 


Special 
94-100 
Points 


First 
92-94 
Points 


Second 
87 r 92 
Points 


Off 

under 87 

Points 




Salting 10 

Package 10 

100 






















Dairy Produce Grader. 



. There is really an educational feature in connection with this. We summarize 
at the end of each week all the scoring that has been done, and a line is given to each 
creamery, although the name is not given. Sometimes we put in the names of those 
who score over 95, because the creameries have a little competition among themselves, 
and we have found that this is a thing to which buttermakers look forward each week 
to see whether they stand in this row. The result of these tests for the season is a 
trophy presented by the Department of Agriculture to the proprietor of the creamery 
who gets the highest average score for the season, and then the buttermaker of that 
creamery gets a gold medal presented by the Department of Agriculture, and cream- 
eries that have an average scoring of over 95 points for the season are each presented 
with a silver medal. 



* See circular of August 25, 1916, for conditions governing the grading of butter and issue of Grade 
Certificates. For copies of circular apply to the Dairy Commissioner, Department of Agriculture, 
Calgary, Alta. 
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The following chart compiled from actual results is illustrative of the rapid 
improvement in quality under a system of grading. 

Grading of Creamery Butter. 



Summer 
Season. 


No. of 
Cream- 
eries. 


No. of 
Churnings. 


Per Cent 
"Specials." 

33 
43 9 
56-3 

322 
497 
72-6 


Per Cent 
" Firsts." 


Per Cent 
" Seconds." 


Off Grades. 


Details. 


1915 

1916 


35 
35 

37 


6203 
6953 
7016 

3983 
3341 
3239 


39 7 
417 
363 

41-0 
38 3 
230 


24 3 

129 

67 

241 

104 

40 


30 

15 
7 


Total. 


1917 








1915 

1916 


7 
7 
8 


2 7 
16 
0-4 


Central cream - 


1717 

I 


ton and Cal- 
gary. 


1915 


1 
1 
1 


618 
611 
831 

76 

117 

88 

46 


19 2 
18 4 
602 

245 
595 
81 
93M) 


381 
383 
276 


34 5 
'35 8 
111 


8-2 
75 
11 




1916 

1917 


case. 


July 

Sept 


1 
1 
1 
1 


630 

36 

15 

49 


9-1 
30 
40 
2 1 


34 

1-5 


Another indi- 
vidual case. 


Oct 





A short time ago, the Department of Agriculture adopted the following grading 
standards for cream: — ■ 

Ministerial Order defining Grade Standards and Grade Descriptions of Cream under 
the provisions of Section lfl of "The Dairymen's Act" (Alberta). 

Table Cream. — This grade shall include any lot of sweet, clean flavoured cream 
bought for re-sale for household use and which is produced under conditions that com- 
ply with the special requirements of the municipality in which it is to be sold for con- 
sumption. The term " Table Cream," may be supplemented by the terms " Inspected " 
or " Extra Special," as the initial purchaser may in each case uniformly adopt. 

Special Grade. — This grade shall include any lot of cream which is fresh and clean 
in flavour, of a uniform consistency and fit for making into Special Grade butter. The 
acidity of cream in this grade shall be not more than -2- per cent (two-tenths of one 
per cent) at the time of being graded at a cream station and not more than • 3 per cent 
(three-tenths of one per cent) at the time of being graded at the creamery where it is 
to be manufa6tured into butter. 

First Grade. — This grade shall include any lot of cream which is reasonably fresh 
and clean in flavour, of a uniform consistency and fit for making into butter of this 
grade without the addition of acid neutralizing agents. Its acidity shall not be more 
than -4 per eent (four- tenths of one per cent) at the time of grading at a cream 
station and not more than • 5 per cent (five-tenths of one per cent) at the time of grad- 
ing at the creamery where it is to be manufactured into butter. 

Second Grade. — This grade shall include any lot of cream that does not meet the 
requirements specified for the next higher grade, which is bitter, stale, musty, metallic 
or otherwise unclean in flavour. 

The above grade standards and descriptions of cream shall be effective on and 
from November 15, 1918. 



Edmonton, Alta., October 25, 1918. 



DUNCAN MAESHALL, 

Minister of Agriculture. 
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I think perhaps in the near future there will be inserted in this definition a 
standard for acidity. In one of our cities a municipal by-law requires that certain 
inspection must be made of the premises of the farm where they produce cream or 
milk for direct consumption in the city. 

I think perhaps, Mr. Chairman, that is all I should say at the present time. I 
shall be glad to answer any questions. (Applause.) 

The Chairman: Mr. Marker has certainly given us a very interesting statement 
of the methods followed in Alberta in the grading of cream and butter, and it is for 
the delegates from the other parts of the country to. consider the points that have been 
brought up by Mr. Marker, and whether they would apply to their own conditions, or 
what modification would have to be made in order to make them applicable. 

Mr. Bourbeau will now tell us something about grading in Quebec. 

Mr. E. Bourbeau, Quebec Department of Agriculture, St. Hyacinthe. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I must admit frankly that I accepted the invita- 
tion with diffidence for two reasons; first, that you would understand by hearing me 
speak that my English is far from being perfect, and the second reason is that I 
believe most of our friends from Ontario feel that they have no, lessons to learn from 
Quebec, and I must say that I did not come here to give any lessons. I would not 
advise any one to adopt the work that we have done in Quebec if it does not suit them. 

Mr. Marker in his remarks helped me a great deal because if you take the report 
from Quebec, you will find that we arrive at about the same result. We have practi- 
cally the same thing in Quebec that he has shown you on his chart, but not so uni- 
versal, for the reason that in Quebec we started in 30 factories, and to-day we have 
about 500 factories. I must say that the first 100 factories that came into our grading 
system show a very marked improvement. I have the figures to show the improvement 
made in the quality of cheese from the year 1911 to 1916. The reason I do not pro- 
duce the results for 1917 is because in that year our cheese were bought by the Com- 
mission, and at Mr. Ruddick's request I stepped out of the work,, and I have only 
taken the report when I had something to do with the grading. I do not give 1910 
because we had only 30 factories. In 1911 we graded 78,797 boxes of cheese; 19,779 
boxes of No. 1 or Special Grade, 36,499 of No. 2 and 22.519 boxes of No. 3 grade.. 

Our grades are on the same standard all through the year except in the spring. 
We do not make any difference in the grading in the hot weather. I understand that 
in the very hot weather, the trade takes the standard from the very best factories in 
the district and makes that the standard for the period. I do not say that that is a 
bad thing to do, but I say that we have done differently, and that is why in the first 
year we have such a great percentage of No. Is and 2s. 

. During 1911 for some weeks we did not offer for sale one single special, although 
if the other principle had been adopted, we would have had quite a few specials. 

I think the makers who make a high grade cheese, even if the percentage is low, 
should" have the benefit of it. I think it is possible at all seasons of the year to make 
an A-l Canadian cheese. We have been preaching for 20 years to the farmers that 
they should make provision to have their milk cooled, and some of them do, but not in 
every instance, and as long as we give a special to a man who does not follow instruc- 
tions, we will never get improvement in quality. 

In 1912 we graded 89,488 boxes of cheese, of which 23,976 boxes were No. 1, or 
specials, 39,026 boxes of No. 2 and 26,486 No. 3. 

In 1913 we graded 76,645 boxes of cheese, of which 23,436 were specials, 35,427 No. 
% and 17,933 No. 3. 

In 1914 we graded 98,137 boxes, of which 32,064 were specials, 43,052 No. 2, and 

23,015 No. 3. 

In 1915 we graded 107,979 boxes of which 42,400 were specials, 43,139 No. 2 and 

22,440 No. 3. . 

In 1916 we graded 132,645 boxes of which 64,742 were specials, 48,999 No. 2 and 

18,904 No. 3. 

54603—3 
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The reason for the great improvement is due to the improvement in our July 
cheese. I believe Mr. Jos. Burgess, who has been acting as chief inspector for the 
commission, has found the same thing. 

We have in Quebec the well known brand called Chicoutimi. The makers in this 
district are not much better than others, but they are the makers who had the first 
lesson in producing good cheese. I will admit that the temperature favours them 
during the warm weather to a certain extent, but this summer we examined the Chi- 
coutimi cheese made during the hot spell and the great percentage of them had a June 
texture. 

I think it is not out of the way to say a word as to the Cheese Commission, only 
I am sorry that Mr. Burgess is here. I do not like to pay a compliment in front of a 
man, but he can step out for a time if he wishes. If there is any man who can 
replace Mr. Burgess I would like to know him. If you take into consideration the 
('ifficulties that the man had to contend with, I think it would have been a hard job 
to have done better than he did. The only fault I found with a big man like Mr. 
Burgess was that he was too lenient. In Quebec we would call him too liberal, but I 
think if he kept on there would be some improvement made in that respect. If there 
is any change made in the grading of cheese, I would suggest that there should be a 
fourth grade; we could have a special, and Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

I do not think it is proper to take up these grades one by one, but I think you 
might appoint a committee, Mr. Chairman, to report on this matter. We have com- 
petition since we have had 'the groups in operation; we have competition for our 
cheesemakers and for our buttermakers, and it lasts from the beginning to the end 
of the season. I think there is one thing that we might add to our system, and that 
is to give a certificate to the buyer. We give for cheese, 45 points for flavour, 30 
points for texture, and 15 for colour. The reports are made in duplicate and we give 
one to the maker and the society keeps the other one. We have a line for remarks, 
if there are any to be made, and if there are too many remarks we write a letter to 
the maker. 

We formed this system of groups in Quebec because we needed it very badly in 
1910. At our dairy convention a party got up and asked me if I could give him the 
reason why Quebec cheese were sold for a quarter of a cent lower than Ontario cheese, 
and I had to stand up and take my medicine, and I said, " gentlemen if you want to help 
me to sell our cheese according to quality, I am ready to prove to you that although the 
percentage of No. 1 is lower than in Ontario, yet we have cheese equal to the best 
cheese made in Ontario." That was the reason we formed the group system. The 
province of Quebec does not want to give any advice to the province of Ontario, but I 
think our system would help in some sections, especially the farmers. (Applause.) 

The Chairman : We will now have a few words on how they conduct the Quebec 
co-operative warehouse in Montreal, by the manager, Mr. A. Trudel. 

Mr. Trddel : I am a firm believer in grading. We have had proof in Quebec of 
the value of grading. 1 was very much interested in Mr. Marker's address, and I was 
delighted to hear what benefits have been derived from grading in the province of 
Alberta. Mr. Ruddick knows that we have been looking, for the past twenty-five years, 
to get the same price for Quebec cheese as they receive for Ontario cheese, and we 
have spent money in the dairy schools and for inspectors and all kinds of things, but 
we always came out at the end of the year with the same result. We always received 
less than they did for western cheese. 

When we started the Co-operative Cheese Society we asked the Quebec Government 
to do one thing and that was to supply a grader to classify the cheese as No. 1, No. 2 
and No. 3, and I remember that one of our delights was to find out at the very first 
auction of co-operative cheese that we had about 1,50Q cheese to offer, and that 500 of 
them were No. 1. At that auction our No. 1 cheese brought exactly the same price as 
the best Ontario cheese. That proved the benefit of our system of marketing on the 
grading principle. 
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We now have 600 factories and are doing splendidly. Last year we sold $4,500,000 
worth of cheese, and this year we will sell $6,000,000 worth. We saw such good results 
from grading cheese and hutter that the Government extended the work, and they are 
asking us to do the same thing in handling all farm products, and although 85 per 
cent of our business is still in cheese and butter, we are also handling to-day eggs and 
poultry, maple sugar, maple syrup, beans, honey, and other things on the same prin- 
ciple of grading, and I find that as much benefit can be derived from grading other 
articles as from grading butter and cheese. 

At this conference we have delegates representing every province of the Dominion, 
and we are trying to do something for the benefit of the whole country. In a country 
like this, we should work together and establish one system to cover the whole country. 

We have in the province of Quebec, 2,000 factories. Some of them are at central 
points, but the majority of them are in about 1,500 townships or parishes, although we 
have quite a different situation from that which you have in some of the other pro- 
vinces. I was very much interested in the discussion about putting 16 per cent mois- 
ture in the butter, and I think it should be done, but the average percentage of water 
in the butter of the province of Quebec is 12J or 13 per cent, and we will have to work 
that percentage up to 16, because that is an absolute loss to our people. If we had 
large creameries it would be very easy to do that, but we have to introduce this all 
over the province in about 1,500 different parishes. I think in the meantime our butter 
will be no worse by having less than 16 per cent moisture, and that being the case I 
will buy for my own use Qhiebec butter. But that is one of the problems that we must 
look into in the future, and we must try and get the 16 per cent as soon as we possibly 
can. 

We have about the same system of grading as that explained by Mr. Marker, the 
only difference being that we do not have the same trade and our butter is marketed 
in a different way. I am a firm believer in auctioning butter and all farm products. 
At an auction you get the pulse of the trade. In Quebec we have the only system 
that has been established for marketing produce in that way, and it is helping the 
dairy interests in the province of Quebec to a marked degree. 

We not only bring competition on the No. 1 grade, but also on the No. 2 and No. 
3 grades. We get the benefit of the opinion of 25 different commission houses, and 
we know from them the value of specials, No. 1 and No. 2 grades. In order to have a 
successful auction you must have a large quantity, and if you have the quantity and 
the quality, you can be sure that you will have a successful auction. If you have 
only a negligible quantity of produce to offer at your auction, you will not have as 
keen competition. 

Of course there are some in the province of Quebec who do not believe in our 
system, but we have very good supporters of our system who believe it is the right 
thing. It has helped not only the province of Quebec but all Canada, because the 
grading system established in Quebec is now being established all over Canada. 

Prof. Dean: Do you know what it costs you per pound to sell your butter and 
cheese under your system? 

Mr. Trudel: We charge 7 cents a box to sell butter and 5 cents a box to sell 
cheese. It is a very small percentage. When you handle 10,000 boxes of cheese in a 
week and sell it in about ten minutes, it does not take very long and you have $500. 

Prof. Dean : What does it cost you for all expenses in connection with the sale ? 

Mr. Trudel: I cannot give you the separate figures; I am just telling you what 
we charge to sell butter and cheese at auction. 

Prof. Dean: In Wisconsin they claim they are able to sell their goods for a 
quarter of a cent per pound, that is the whole expense for marketing their cheese. 
The farmers or owners of factories that form the organization in Wisconsin claim 
they can 1 market the produce for a quarter of a cent a pound. 

Mr. Trudel: I believe it can be covered by that if it is sold in large quantities. 

54603— Si 
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Prof. Dean : Have you figured out what it costs you during the whole year to 
sell a pound of butter or a pound of cheese? 

Mr. Trudel: No, I have not figured that out. It is not so easy communicating 
with 1,200 to 1,500 factories. We have not supplied grade certificates to the trade 
because when we are handling 200 factories, we must issue 200 certificates. In selling 
our butter by auction, we thought it was unnecessary, but we gell to the Montreal trade 
and our books are always open, and if they buy one lot of butter, I tell them that they 
are perfectly free to look into the books. They may say, " I bought so and .so. How 
is it graded ? " And then we give them a certificate, and we have the absolute con- 
fidence of the trade, and we have the support of the trade, and the trade know now 
that when we are selling ISTo. 1 butter it is graded No. 1 butter, and that when we sell 
them pasteurized butter, it is pasteurized butter. 

We send certificates of grade to our people, and these certificates aTe about the 
same as Mr. Marker's. The farmers are working for money, and if they do not get the 
money they will not work. If you can show them that they can make 2 cents more 
or 1 eentTiiore, then you can get them to improve. We stamp the certificates of grade 
that we send them so that they will know how their butter was sold. 

The farmers of Quebec are not the proprietors of their factories. The factories 
are run by the proprietors themselves, and very often he is the cheesemakerand every- 
thing, and a good many of these proprietors have the confidence of the farmers. Very 
often, these proprietors, if they get a low price, will not show the certificate to the 
farmer, but will say it was the co-operative association sold the cheese too low, and that 
is why we adopted the principle of putting on the stamp so that the farmers should 
know how their produce was sold, and they would know, if they lost a cent a pound, 
it was the fault of the maker and not of the co-operative association. 

Last week we sold in Montreal chicken as high as 41 cents a pound, and others 
were sold at 21 cents a pound, and the farmers that got that low price then know that 
they have been losing 20 cents a pound by not feeding their poultry properly. I am 
a firm believer in this system because I believe it is the only system. If you had been 
in Montreal last week you would have seen 18,000 pounds of chicken on our shelves; 
each shelf had a different gTade, 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

I find the only way to improve the quality of the produce is to give a better price. 
The buyers of Montreal know that they never have any trouble with us. A man that 
is producing chickens that sell at 21 cents a pound is the man that thinks there is no 
money in producing them, but the man who is getting 41 cents thinks there is money 
in it, and he produces more. 

I am in favour of trying to have a uniform grade for the whole of Canada, and 
we must try and keep together and establish a grade so that we will all have the same 
reports. It is for the experts of each province to say what should be No. 1 so that we 
may have the same grade all over the Dominion. 

Take, for instance, Eastern Township butter; it had a different qualification 
from Quebec butter, but it should be the same all over the Dominion. Of course there 
would be some difficulty in applying the principle all over the Dominion. For instance, 
we have at Montreal a city with 700,000 population which consumes a great quantity 
of our butter and cheese. The value of the dairy products of Quebec last year was 
$21,000,000, and a great quantity of that was consumed in the province of Quebec, 
and there we have the condition of the local market. I am sure in a few years we will 
be able to have 16 per cent of water in our butter in the province of Quebec and 3 per 
cent of salt. 

We publish a bulletin that we send to 8,000 farmers, giving the prices that have 
been realized for all kinds of produce by the co-operative society. That shows the 
farmer the price he gets froim our society and the price he would get if he were a 
member. I thank you, gentlemen, for your kind'hearing. (Applause.) 

The Chairman: We will now ask Mr. Scott to tell Us some of his experiences in 
Toronto, as a grader for the Department of Agriculture for the province of Ontario. 
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Mr. J. H. Scott, official butter grader for Ontario : Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
I am sure we have all listened to the addresses given this morning with a great deal 
of interest. I am always particularly interested in Mr. Marker's addresses. I do not 
think there is a particle of jealousy in Ontario in regard to the success that the 
western provinces have made with their hutter. We are quite free to confess that we 
are trying to copy them to some extent. Our conditions in Ontario are so very much 
different from the conditions in the west that we are unable to fall into the line as 
quickly as we would like. 

We have about 125 creameries west of Toronto and 45 or 50 east of Toronto. The 
built of , the butter manufactured in these creameries is consumed in Ontario. The 
bulk of western Ontario butter is consumed in Toronto. Some of it goes east of 
Toronto, but very little. The market of Toronto, so far, has required or possibly has 
been accustomed to a different quality of butter from that manufactured in the 
western provinces. Two or three years ago the Produce Exchange of Toronto were 
asking that some system of grading butter should be adopted in Ontario, and in the 
spring of 1917, at the convention of the Western Ontario Dairymen's Association, 
they presented a resolution asking that the butter be graded, and the produce mer- 
chants put their names to the resolution, and said that they would buy on grade if 
the Department of Agriculture would organize and introduce the grading system. It 
was impossible to undertake the grading of butter at that time, but the Dairy Branch 
of the Department of Agriculture began the operation of a grading station at Toronto. 
We secured storage from the Municipal Abattoir, and we adopted a simple system, 
using a 14-pound sample box. In the spring- of 1917 we had 26 creameries enter for 
grading. 

The work of 1917 was disappointing in a good many ways. It was a disappoint- 
ment to me that a number of our best creameries did not come into the system. It 
was also disappointing that a number of the creameries that were having a large per- 
centage of second grade butter dropped out early. They did not want their butter 
advertised, and I do not know that we could blame them very much. We adopted as 
nearly as we, could, the scoring that Mr. Marker has illustrated to-day. The only 
difference in our scoring is the matter of colour. We still give 15 points for colour 
and 5 for finish. A number of the creameries did not come into the grading pro- 
position at all. A number of them had good markets for their butter and did not see 
any advantage in coming in. 

This year, 1918, we have 35 creameries entered for grading, and we have not the 
same experience. The dealers have not lived up to the resolution which was presented 
at the Western Dairymen's Convention in 1917. They have gone on and bought butter 
the same as before. The condition of the market has been such that they could buy 
butter at almost any price and hold it for a month or two, and make money, and they 
have all been in it for the money they could make. If I should say exactly what I 
think, I would say that as far as any advantage through the grading system in Ontario 
is concerned, up to the present time, it has not amounted to anything, and it is more 
or less of a joke. However, we have established the system, and just as soon as con- 
ditions will favour the selling of butter by grade — whatever source it is going to come 
from I am not prepared to say — we will be in a condition to carry it out. 

I am not going to make any prophecy, but I believe we have established the 
system, and that we have it on a good basis, but at the present time that is about all 
that we have done, and that is the position it stands in to-day. We have, as far as 
possible, tried to conform with the ideas of the western creameries, but our Toronto 
market has not fallen in line with the very mild salted butter that is coming from the 
West. When our .creamery men salt with a very slight salting as your western butter 
is salted, there is a good deal of complaint. I think it is a matter of education. I 
am sure that if the system were adopted unanimously throughout Ontario it would be 
simply a matter of education, and that our people would be satisfied with the quality 
of butter that you are making. The people of Ontario have been using butter with 
more salt, and they like it better. 
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A great many of our creameries are not pasteurizing, and I see great difficulty 
in issuing grade certificates to, or even scoring for, creameries that are not pasteurizing. 
You can give them a scoring at the time the butter comes fresh from the grading 
station, and then that butter may be put in storage and come out probably in three or 
four months, and not score nearly so high. I think it is the general experience that 
butter made from unpasteurized cream will not stand up in storage. I believe that 
we must try to get on common lines with regard to the quality of butter that we send to 
England for consumption, so that it will not be labelled, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Mani- 
toba, Quebec or Ontario butter, but it will be called Canadian butter. I do not think 
there is any question but that the type of butter which the western provinces are 
endeavouring to manufacture is the type of butter that the Old Country markets have 
a preference 1 for. 

There is just one question with regard to the scoring of Alberta butter: all the 
butter I have seen from Alberta has been scored full points for texture and colour and 
salting; full points for everything except flavour. I am not attempting to criticize 
Mr. Marker's system, but I have seen some very badly mottled butter scored full 
points for colours and I have seen some textures — in fact I was called in and asked 
to give an opinion on the texture of a car load of butter that came from. Alberta last 
year that was very, very short texture, and would roll on the tires like an old cheese, 
but that butter was scored full for texture. I would like to ask whether you think 
that is the best system to adopt? 

The Chairman : The question is now open for general discussion. Mr. Scott 
has brought out some very important points. One of the important things we ought 
to consider is whether we can adopt a national score card for butter. There may be 
o difference of opinion as to what is the best score card to use- in scoring butter. The 
discussion seems to have followed along the line of scoring butter very largely, but it 
may include the scoring of cheese as well as butter. 

Mr. Burgess, who has been chief inspector for the Dairy Produce Commission 
for the last two years has had a great deal of experience in that work. All the butter 
und cheese exported from Canada has passed through his hands during the last two 
years, and although the Commission does not actually do the grading — the grading 
being done by the merchants who tender the cheese and butter to the Commission — 
it is all inspected to see that the grading is right. 

I think it would be well to have a special committee to deal with this question 
and bring in a report later. This committee will take up the question of score cards 
and the method of scoring generally. I will name the committee now : 

Committee on Grades and Grading: C. Marker, J. H. Scott, E. Bourbeau, P. W. 
McLagan, A. Trudel, W. A. Wilson, Geo. H. Barr. 

Mr. Trudej, : When we formed this co-operative association we found that they 
were using 5 per cent and 6 per cent of salt in the butter, and we asked our members 
to use only 2% to 3 per cent, and whenever it was salted over 3 per cent we put it in 
second grade. For the first year we had trouble with the buyers, but the question of 
salting has now absolutely disappeared, and now in the local market of Montreal, 
butter salted over 3 per cent cannot be sold except as cheap butter. 

, I think the people of Canada should eat more cheese. In Montreal if a customer 
wants a mild cheese they will ask for a coloured cheese, and if they want a strong 
cheese, they ask for a white cheese. The colour in cheese is a German invention, 
and I think we should cut it out. j It costs money to use it, and is absolutely no 
benefit. We are now selling two coloured cheese as against eight white cheese, and 
the English people are beginning to use white cheese. We have been spending a great 
deal of money for this colouring product, and I think we can dispense with it to our 
advantage because the white cheese is the best cheese, and it should be used. 

Mr. P. W. McLagan: Representative Montreal Produce Merchants Association: 
T have a good deal of diffidence in addressing an audience like this, because I perceive 
from the discussion that has preceded me that this is a convention of the gods in 
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respect of expert knowledge of how to produce dairy products. I know nothing at all 
practically about the manufacture of butter and cheese. I do not suppose I could 
earn a dollar a week as a cheese or butter maker, and I appear before you entirely as 
a buxter. Nevertheless, I pretend to know something about the kind of goods that 
can be sold, and therefore, I am intensely interested in the method of production. 

I am wholly in favour of the grading system, and I want to pay a tribute to the 
people of the western provinces for having shown such courage and such thoroughness 
in establishing a system of grading; they have the results to show for their work. I 
bad the pleasure of attending a convention of the northwestern provinces in Winnipeg 
last January, and the samples that were submitted there, both in butter and cheese, 
for inspection and classification were some of the best I have seen on the continent 
of America, and I think I can say without inrarring any enmity from the other 
provinces, that the province of Alberta leads them all in that respect. Therefore, I 
think the system of grading and classification ought to be extended all over the 
country, and in as thorough a manner as possible. The authorities of each province 
should be encouraged to see that a great deal more is done to produce a uniform quality 
of butter and cheese. 

There are some points in connection with the production of butter and cheese in 
the different provinces which may be improved. The recent action of 'the Government 
in commandeering the production of butter for six weeks all over the country has 
enabled us in Montreal to realize some of the defects of the butter sent from the 
northwestern provinces. A great deal of the butter tendered from the Western Prov- 
inces is lacking in body. The trier pulled out like a trier full of lard, and yet that 
butter was graded No. 1, and in some cases the inspectors found excessive moisture in 
butter that was graded No. 1. I think the inspector should go the length of finding 
out whether or not the butter has an excess of moisture over 16 per cent. I am told 
that the reason for this butter lacking in body is that it was churned at too high a 
temperature, but I do not know as to that. 

If our butter is put on the market in an improper way, there are bound to be losses, 
and it is necessary that the exporter should insure himself -against claims, and he is 
going to do it. 

These are the two most serious points we find in goods coming from the West. We 
were struck with the very mild salting. I have no special objection to that, because a 
very mild salted butter sells very well in Great Britain. At the same time, I think a 
little more salt could be used without any danger. I think the degree of salting that 
Mr. Trudel secures in the butter sold in his co-operative society is the proper one, and 
will bring the highest price in Great Britain, and also the highest price for local con- 
sumption, but I would like to see it reduced to 2J per cent, because that is just about 
the proper percentage. 

Thirty or forty years ago, before refrigerators were used on the steamers, it "was 
thought necessary to salt butter to 1 and 8 per cent, and the same thing applied to 
bacon, but when the time came that it was possible to use less salt, mild salted goods 
were presentee! to the public, and it was found very quickly that they consumed a 
larger quantity. 

Speaking of Ontario butter, there has been a distinct improvement in the quality 
of creamery butter in the last few years. We have been accustomed in Montreal to 
think of Ontario butter as containing a very strong acidy flavour, which we have 
associated with gathered cream. It is a dirty flavour, strong to the taste and strong to 
the smell. We got that impression years ago when we used to buy a large quantity for 
exporting. I have received a great deal of Ontario butter for delivery to the Commis- 
sion, and I have been struck with the fact that a large percentage that we have got 
from Ontario has been graded No.. 1, and has been up to the best Quebec butter and 
Northwest butter. 

The British market and the Montreal market demand a sweet tasting butter, and 
I am bound to say there has been a very distinct improvement in that respect in 
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Ontario butter. There is a great deal of variety in butter manufactured in Quebec, 
but the co-operative society has done a very great deal to improve the Quebec butter, 
and that has been due to the fact that they have graded it. 

In former days the commission houses used to go out to the country districts and 
under the pressure of competition would buy the whole stock at an average price, and 
then grade it themselves, and we would get a higher price for some, and try to come 
out right on the whole consignment. 

I would like to make a plea for uniformity in the system of grading and a uniform 
method of grading. We want to get away from provincialism and present our goods to 
the public of Great Britain as Canadian dairy products. We do not want to have to 
say, " This is Alberta No. 1, or Ontario No. 1, or Eastern Township No. 1." It is very 
necessary that the graders should have the same ideas of quality, particularly flavour, 
in every province, and I think it would be a splendid thing if the graders of each 
province would meet every winter somewhere to compare notes, so that the butter 
graded No. 1 or " Special " in Montreal would be the same as " Special " or No. 1 from 
Ontario or the Western Provinces. 

The Chairman : Do you see any special advantage in the use of the word 
" Special " for the best grade? Would not No. 1 answer the purpose just as well? 

Mr. McLagan: Exactly; I think it would be much better if first meant the very 
best; that is the New Zealand system. It has been established in England that Ontario 
cheese is the best Canadian cheese, and there is no doubt that Ontario cheese is 
higher in the average than any other cheese from any of the provinces, but there are 
just as good cheese made in the province of Quebec. It is an open secret that a great 
many cheese made in the province of Quebec are sold as Ontario cheese because if they 
were sold as Quebec cheese they would have to take a lower price. I think it is very 
important that the dairy products from the northwest should have a certificate of 
quality so that the purchaser would have confidence that he would be getting the 
article that he has purchased. 

Another question is that of weight. We have bought a large quantity of butter 
during the last three or four months from the northwest, and we have had a good deal 
of trouble with the weights not turning out correct. It is extremely desirable in the 
Western Provinces that there should be a system whereby a recognized weigher may 
be called in to give a certificate that the weight of the goods is correct. 

Mr. Mack Robertson : Canadian Creamery Association, Belleville, Ont. : What is 
your idea of how much butter should be in a 56-pound box? 

Mr. McLagan: A 56-pound box when put on the scale the beam should go up". 
I am not able to tell you how much butter should be put into the box in order to send 
up the beam, but I am informed that 56£ pounds would do it. 

The Chairman : Some butter will shrink a great deal more than others. If the 
moisture is properly incorporated it will not shrink very much. 

Mr. McLagan : In the province of Quebec I have them put in 564 pounds. What 
we must have is 56 pounds in weight, and go up beam. It won't do to give a level beam, 
because if you do that, it simply means that we will have to take it off the price. 

A Delegate: I understand that Montreal insists on having 56J pounds in a box. 
You do not even say it is up beam or down beam. 

Mr. McLagan : That is the method we have adopted to check weights, that the 
beam should go up. 

Delegate: Would you suggest that the Government certify to the weight? 

Mr. McLagan: It does not matter as long as there, is some authority. 

Mr. Andreasen : Last year we were instructed by the Saskatchewan authorities to 
put 57 pounds of butter in a 56-pound box. We have an automatic scale, and it will 
show exactly whether there is 561 or 56:} pounds of butter in the box. I do not. see 
why that should not be stated, and then we would know exactly what to do. 

Mr. McLagan : It is a matter of indifference to the merchants, so long as he gets 
the goods and the proper weight. 
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I am glad that I have had this opportunity of saying these few words to you in 
respect of the marketing of goods. (Applause.) 

Mr. Geo. H. Barr: I have prepared a scale of points that I intend submitting to 
the conference in reference to a score card for exhibitions. I have a sufficient number 
of copies to distribute to all the members of the conference, so that they will have an 
opportunity of looking them over some time to-day. I judge at a great number of 
exhibitions, and in my opinion it would be a good thing to have the same points for 
scoring butter and cheese at exhibition as for the markets, and to have one score 
card for the whole Dominion. I think the score card should be such that it will apply 
to grading as well as to exhibition." An exhibitor sends a package of butter to Toronto, 
and he gets a certain score, but it cannot compare with produce with a similar score 
from Alberta. I think that is wrong. It would be very easy to get a scale of points 
that could be used for grading butter and cheese and for exhibitions all over the 
Dominion of Canada. 

I would like to say a few words in regard to moisture in butter. That has become 
a very important point during the last two or three years, but it is not considered as 
important in the Montreal market as it should be. I have gone to Montreal and found 
merchants passing as first grade, butter that will squirt up on the trier. There is very 
serious loss in that. That is the kind of butter that will shrink in weight, and we 
should pay more attention to the incorporation of moisture. i 

In scoring cheese I find it very difficult to deal with the question of body and 
texture. There is no way of stating whether it is loose or open, and I have included 
a special score for looseness. I think the grading of butter and cheese is the only way 
we will ever get in order to produce the best quality that can be made in Canada. 

I would like the dairymen's conventions this year to take up one particular point 
and push for it. If I have any fault to find with dairy conventions it is that they take 
up ten or fifteen subjects, and when they go home, no particular point has been made. 
I think each convention should have one particular point that they will press home 
vigorously, and then they would be accomplishing something. (Applause.) I attended 
a convention in Saskatchewan three years ago, and Mr. Marker had arranged the con- 
vention, and everybody went home with the idea of pasteurizing cream, but at the 
majority of our conventions there are a lot of addresses with no particular point in 
view. (Applause.) 

Mr. Borgess : Mr. McLagan brought up a point in regard to Ontario butter, and 
there might possibly be a wrong impression go out from his remarks. It may be that 
his firm are a little more fortunate in getting butter from the best creameries, but our 
experience has been that between 30 and 50 per cent of Ontario butter is very bad in 
flavour — very bad. There are some creameries which make a good butter ; others make 
fair quality, but there are a large number of Ontario creameries that are only equal 
to the flavour of dairy butter. 

In regard to western butter, the only objection we find to it is the short grain. 
The flavour of Alberta and Saskatchewan butter is sound, but the grain is short, and 
in -some creameries they are inclined to put in more than 16 per cent moisture. 

In Manitoba the quality is good and the general quality of the butter in the three 
provinces is very much the same. 

In Quebec there is a little more free moisture, but the general quality of "Special" 
butter is exceptionally good. 

The system followed in examining cheese for the Dairy Produce Commission at 
the different warehouses in Montreal is to iron from five to ten per cent of the cheese 
in each lot. In cases where the quality is questionable for No. 1 Grade a larger per- 
centage are examined. 

Frequently the inspectors find one batch of cheese in a shipment which are 
decidedly wrong. In these cases it is customary to ask the firms to iron out the lot, 
the pick out cheese being graded ISTo. 2, 3, or culls, and the balance of the lot passed as 
No. 1 cheese. 
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Grade No. 1 may be described as including all cheese of good commercial value, 
no objectionable flavours, and fairly sound in the general quality. 

Some sectional and other flavours are accepted if the cheese are well made and 
the inspectors think the flavours will not develop sufficiently to lower the. grade later. 

Cheese which are sound in flavour but show a little too much acid or other slight 
defect are usually accepted if it is considered that they will improve with age. 

Nq. 2 grade consists of cheese with a fair percentage of the samples " off-flavour ", 
" fruity " or not clean flavour, acidy, too much moisture, open and loose or " gassy , 
cracked ends, soft rinds, bad finish and too high for the boxes. One or more of these 
defects is sufficient to place the cheese in No. 2 grade. 

No. 3 grade consists of cheese which are badly off-flavour, very fruity or rancid, 
very acidy, cheese which are very gassy, very Soft, moist and open. 

~ Culls are crumbly cheese which will not draw or hold together for cutting 
" floaters " with bad flavour, strong rancid flavour with too much acid. 

Most of the cull cheese are picked out from shipments which have some good 
cheese in the lot. 

I think the dealers in Montreal will tell you that we are a little bit liberal. We 
are attempting to work, as far as possible, on an export basis. I will be delighted to 
answer any questions. 

Mr. McLagan: Mr. Burgess and I are not very far apart. I think there is an 
enormous improvement in Ontario butter, and I do not think you will find as much as 
20 to 50 per cent rejections. The particular objection to Ontario butter is the flavour; 
the objection to No. 2 has always been for oily flavour. 

Mr. Burgess : I do not think I stated that between 20 and 50 per cent of Ontario 
butter graded No. 2, but I said that of the smaller creameries, between 25 and 50 per 
cent of their butter graded No. 2. 

Mr. Publow : This question of grading is a very important one to the dairymen 
of this country. I have been especially interested in what Mr. Marker and Mr. 
Bourbeau said in reference to cheese. I do not think anything has ever been done in 
the province of Quebec to improve the quality of the cheese which has been as effective 
as the grading, and if we in Ontario are to maintain our reputation, our cheese should 
be graded and sold on grade. We must show the people the necessity of doing better, 
and I do not know of any way of doing that better than by grading. We have had a 
good example set us during tlbe last two years owing to the grading being done in 
Montreal, and I do not think any better man could have been put in charge of that 
work than Mr. Burgess. It has been said that he was a little too lenient. I have had 
a number of opportunities of inspecting Mr. Burgess' work, and I would corroborate 
what Mr. Bourbeau said in that respect. While we realize what it means to a factory- 
man to have his cheese put in first grade, yet we as inspectors and instructors have 
got to keep in mind Uhe reputation of the cheese from our province, and we cannot 
very well have such a standard that cannot be looked up to. I do not think our standard 
is so high that factorymen cannot reach it at all seasons of the year, and I agree with 
Mr. Bourbeau that one standard should be set for this Dominion — first and second 
grade, and that these should be maintained throughout the season. We should not 
look for a different quality of fine cheese in June, September or any other month. 
We should have a definite standard to work to, and we should insist on that standard 
being maintained. I would like to see this conference pass on the question of grading 
and decide on a proper method for doing the work. (Applause.) 

Mr. E. H. Hodgson, Montreal Produce Merchants' Association: I was particu- 
larly struck by Mr. Marker's remark early in his address that the consumer is always 
right, and I think it is important to have an absolute Canadian standard for quality. 
If we can get a Canadian No. 1 that would be satisfactory to the consumer, I think it 
would be a great benefit to the trade, but where we have different standards and differ- 
ent grades we cannot satisfy the trade so well. You will strengthen the arm of the 
produce merchant if you can give him a standard grade all over Canada. 
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Mr. McLagan has covered in detail the different suggestions as to the quality of 
the produce in the different provinces. I rather take a little exception to one remark 
that Mr. McLagan made where he said that there would be numerous cases of excess 
moisture. I do not think that is the case; there have been comparatively few. I have 
had several cases of excess of moisture, but in nearly every instance a satisfactory 
explanation has been given. 

I think it is absolutely necessary to have a uniform standard, because the stand- 
ards in the east are different from those in the west. We have had difficulty with the 
weights from the west. Since the commandeering order was published, the butter 
irom Saskatchewan and Alberta and Manitoba came along 97 per cent O.K., because 
they knew what they were up against, and if we had one standard we would have 
no trouble. When the people in the west understood that they had to take Montreal 
weights, then we got the weight. 

Mr. McLagan : It was the same with us. It has been nearly all O.K. weight from 
west of Montreal since the commandeering order. 

Mr. Hodgson: I am quite sure the merchants in Montreal will be quite willing 
to meet any arrangements you make in regard to weight, if you will only arrive at a 
standard. 

Mr. Pallisen: I think Mr. Hodgson is wrong when he says we did not know 
what we were up against in the west. In our creamery we have a scale, and we do not 
take any chances on the boxes. We put 56£ pounds of butter on the scale, and it is 
then put into the box, and if the moisture is well incorporated it will always have a 
good weight. 

Mr. Wilson : If Ontario presents more difficulties in the , matter of grading 
than Saskatchewan had to overcome, I would like to know of them. We have had a 
great many difficulties to meet. At first we did not even have sentiment with us. It 
has taken time, but it only requires a little determination and you can accomplish 
your object. We have considered that there is no such word as " cannot." We have 
not yet reached our objective, but we intend to go on, and when I think of the quality 
of butter that we turned out eight or ten years ago as compared with what we are 
turning out to-day, I con see a great deal of hope for the future of the business, and 
one great way of improving is to give the farmer extra pay for his extra labour. I 
think dairymen as a whole should come to the conclusion that the time' has passed 
when the individual farmer should dictate the policy of our dairy and creamery indus- 
try, and if we grade butter without grading cream, we are simply acknowledging that 
the farmer to-day is determining our policy. We discriminate against the man who 
is supplying No. 1 quality and it is only a matter of time when the good farmer 
will rise up and demand his rights. < 

I think this meeting is all agreed on the principle of grading, and it is now only 
a question of working out the details, and then we can have a uniform standard. 

In the west we are more or less between the devil and the -deep sea. We have for 
a number of years been catering to the trade in Vancouver, and we have been endeav- 
ouring to adopt their standard. The Vancouver trade requires butter worked down 
so that. there will be no free moisture, and in mv visits to the coast I have always 
taken up this question of texture and body. We did turn out some butter that pulled 
rough on the trier, and the Vancouver trade took exception to that, and when we 
come to ship our butter to the east, we find that the Montreal trade takes some excep- 
tion to that. I think we can overcome that difficulty. 

We have made a practice for years of putting 56J pounds in a box. When the 

mmandeering order came out, we issued no instructions different from what, has 
obtained for the last eight years, so that the fact that butter was being commandeered 
did not alter our practice. We have only had one or two complaints with regard to 
short weight. 

The Chairman : We have had three solid hours of discussion on this subject, and 

1 think it is now at the stage when it may be referred to the special committee that I 
named some time ago. 

Session adjourned. 
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Afternoon Session. 

Mr. J. A. Euddick in the chair. 

The Chairman: The first subject to be taken up this afternoon is dairy organiza- 
tion, provincial or local associations, national council, etc., the discussion to be led by 
Mr. L. A. Zufelt, superintendent of eastern dairy, Kingston, Ontario. 

DAIRY ORGANIZATION— PROVINCIAL OR LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS- 
NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL. 

\ 
Mr. L. A. Zufelt : Before a body of dairy representatives and experts such as is 

assembled here to-day it would be simply a, waste of time for me to dilate at length on 

the value of dairy organization. If a demonstration of this fact were at all necessary 

the four years' world conflict which has so happily been ' brought to a successful issue 

would furnish sufficient proof of the value and necessity of organization in every line 

of activity, if success is to be the outcome. 

Organization may be said to be only another term for preparedness and I might 
here ask the question : " Are we, as dairymen, prepared to meet the problems, both old 
and new, which now await solution, and are the organizations at present in existence 
capable of handling these problems successfully?" It is quite apparent that an indus- 
try so diversified as dairying and of such national importance will have problems that 
cannot be dealt with successfully by local organizations, and for this reason some cen- 
tral body, representative of all the varied interests, 'must be formed to handle these 
problems as they present themselves from time to time. 

At first sight it would appear that the formation of a central organization would 
be quite simple, but on a further study of the question various difficulties have pre- 
sented themselves to me, which I have as yet not been able to satisfactorily solve. One 
of the first of these problems is, should this organization represent the entire field of 
dairying or only a part. If we decide that it should represent only a part, which of 
the various industries should be omitted ? To my mind a national dairy council should 
be thoroughly representative of all the varied dairy activities. If this is the decision 
reached here to-day the next point to consider is, how are the representatives of the 
various industries to be chosen or elected? Can they be chosen from the various exist- 
ing provincial organizations, or should these be so extended or added to so as to make 
them fully representative? 

Dairying may be divided into four great sections, — the producers, the makers, 
the manufacturers and the distributors, which may be further subdivided into, — cheese 
factory patrons, creamery patrons, condensary patrons, suppliers of milk and cream 
to cities, cheesemakers, butter makers, manufacturers consisting of owners of cheese 
factories, creameries and milk condensaries, and last the distributors or exporters of 
dairy products. 

The various provincial organizations for the province of Ontario are as follows: 
T,he dairymen's associations of eastern and western Ontario, the Canadian Creamery 
Association, the Ontario Milk Producers' 'Association, the Ice Cream Manufacturers' 
Association, the Holstein Breeders' Association, the Ayrshire Breeders' Association, 
and the Jersey Breeders' Association. The question naturally arises would represen- 
tatives chosen from these various organizations fully represent all 'the various dairy 
activities such as the producer, the maker, the manufacturer and the distributor. These 
are some of the questions to which I have failed to supply a satisfactory answer, and 
as we have representatives of the various organizations present here to-day no doubt 
these will be able to furnish a solution. 

In addition to the above we should not overlook the educational propaganda under- 
taken by the various departments of agriculture both provincial and federal, and to 
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my mind a national dairy council should not only fully represent all active phases of 
dairying, but in addition, representatives of the provincial and federal departments 
of agriculture, so that any proposed action which might require legislative sanction 
could be the more easily brought to the attention of the different legislative bodies. 

I may have some further observations and suggestions to offer but would prefer 
to wait until after this subject has received further discussion, especially by those 
who first conceived the idea of the formation of a national dairy council, and in order 
to facilitate this I would propose the solving of the following points: 

1. In the formation of a National Dairy Council is it desirous to include repre- 
sentatives of all the various dairy activities, and if not to indicate those that are 
deemed necessary. 

2. Are the present dairy organizations sufficiently representative to permit these 
delegates to be elected or chosen, and if not what changes should be made or new 
organizations, if any, formed. 

Before resuming my seat I wish to express my pleasure in addressing so distin- 
guished, a body of dairymen, and to thank Mr. Ruddick for extending me this privilege 
and honour. 

FORMATION OF NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL. 

Moved by L. A. Zufelt, and seconded by W. A. Wilson, that, — 

Whereas the present prosperity of agricultural communities has been 
largely brought about by the growth of the creamery and cheesemaking indus- 
tries. 

Resolved that in order to safeguard these industries steps be at once taken 
to organize a National Dairy Council to be composed of delegates representing 
the producers of milk and cream for cheese' factories and creameries, and the 
manufacturers of the same. 

Be it further resolved that the delegates representing the producers and 
manufacturers be chosen or elected in so far as possible by the provincial dairy- 
men's associations, or such other organizations as do properly represent these 
industries. 

The Chairman : I think it would clear the ground if we heard from the different 
provincial representatives, I will begin at the Pacific coast and call upon Mr. T. A. F. 
Wiancko, of Victoria. 

Mr. Wiancko: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we have in British Columbia an 
organization known as the British Columbia Dairymen's Association. It was origin- 
ally constituted about the year 1887. It was later re-organized, and split into two 
associations, known as the British Columbia Dairymen's Association and the British 
Columbia Stock Breeders' Association. Our association differs considerably from the 
eastern associations in that ours is composed very largely of producers. Out of our 
total membership of about 350, we have only 10 or 15 manufacturers. We are not 
losing sight of the fact that we wish to consider and 'assist the creamery manufac- 
turers and buttermakers, but we have always had trouble to get these men interested 
because they are scattered throughout the province, and also because our principal 
problem was to increase the production. In some of the other provinces the main 
object has been to find markets for their produce, but our problems generally concern 
the producer. 

We are getting along very nicely and have made considerable progress during the 
last two ot three years in the betterment of our conditions. It was through the 
British Columbia Dairymen's Association that we have been able to get a good deal 
of beneficial legislation such as for instance, the compulsory testing for tuberculosis 
of cattle. We claim to-day to have one of the places where you can get cattle that 
are guaranteed from every disease. We have done a considerable amount of work in 
improving British Columbia butter. 
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When New Zealand butter first came on our market, and then the Prairie Prov- 
inces sent butter to our market, we found that we must make an improvement in order 
to sell our butter on the British Columbia market and hold that market against com- 
petition. 

We would be very glad to have anything done that will improve the standard of 
the whole Dominion as regards dairy products. 

Mr. E. T. Love, Edmonton, Alberta : Since 1911 we have had a dairymen's asso- 
ciation. A meeting was held under Mr. Marker's direction at Red Deer on the 9th 
of September last, at which a committee was appointed to draw out by-laws for another 
organization to be called the Alberta Dairymen's Association, that will take in all 
phases of the dairy industry. At the same time that we drew up the constitution and 
by-laws for the parent institution we also drew up the constitution and by-laws for 
what we term the Alberta Dairymen's Association, Manufacturers' Section. The idea 
is that there should be a producers' section, buttermakers' section, cheesemakers' 
section, and manufacturers' section, as fast as we are ready for these sections. We 
want to include them all. 

I have the original copy of these by-laws. (See page 54.) They have not as yet 
been sent out to the creamery men of the province; we have been waiting for this 
meeting as much as anything else. We want to have a western organization that will 
include the three Prairie Provinces, Manitoba, Alberta, and Saskatchewan. At a 
meeting held at Saskatoon last month this matter came up, and it was decided 
that just as soon as this conference was held another meeting should be called at 
Saskatoon when we would further consider the matter. 

The Chairman: That organization is to be an interprovincial association? 

Mr. Love : Yes, and we are heartily in favour of a national organization. 

Mr. K. G. Mackay, Saskatchewan: Eor a considerable number of years the 
Saskatchewan dairymen have been meeting in convention only under the auspices of 
the department of the provincial Government. A little over three years ago we formed 
a Saskatchewan dairymen's association, and at our last convention the matter of a 
national organization was brought up, and a resolution was passed at that time favour- 
ing such an organization. At the last meeting of our directors the matter of revising 
our constitution came up, and a motion was passed without any dissent, stating that 
at the next convention our constitution should be revised so as to enable us to fit in 
with this proposed national organization. As far as I know there has been no repent- 
ing on that point, but we all seem to be agreed that we ought to have more than a 
provincial organization. 

Our association represents both producers and manufacturers. Up to the present 
time the producers outnumber the manufacturers. In the competitions which we 
arrange, both are considered. We have one thousand dollars to be distributed in 
various competitions, one for the producer and a number for creamery men and butter 
scoring competitions. All our men are agreed that a wider organization is desirable. 

Mr. Alex. Mackay, Winnipeg, Manitoba: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: We 
have had a dairymen's organization in Manitoba for a number of years. During the 
last year or two this association has been subdivided into what is known as creamery- 
men's division, and the cheesemakers' division, all under the same head. W,e have 
a membership of about 500, very largely composed of producers. We made a special 
effort this year to increase the number of producers in our association, and we now 
have about 400. We have done a great deal of work along the line of national organ- 
ization. We united last year with the different organizations throughout the country, 
but we left the matter over until we would meet the eastern men and get their approval 
of the scheme, so that we might work together. A great many of the western men are 
under the impression that we should have a western division and an eastern division, 
but that is a question that will come up later on. 

Mr. E. H. Stonehouse, Western Ontario: Speaking for the Ontario Milk and 
Cream Producers' Association, I might say that at the present time it is purely a milk 
and cream producers' organization. The Toronto organization was the parent of this 
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broader organization, and we feel that our activities are limited on account of the 
restricted sphere in which we move. We think we should branch out into a wider 
organization. We are heartily in accord with the idea of a still broader organization 
of a Dominion Dairy Council. Our organization was small in its beginning in 1915. 
We then had only about eight county associations. To-day we have about 16 counties 
affiliated with our association. We have a very extensive program laid out for our 
organization this winter, and we hope to cover the whole ground.. We have dealt alto- 
gether with matters in connection with the producers, and the various problems which 
they have to deal with. 

Mr. Frank Herns, Western Ontario: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, the Diary- 
men's Association of Western Ontario is probably the leading dairy organization in 
Canada. It was organized in 1867 when- dairying began in this country, and at that 
time there were very few cheese factories, and no creameries at all. In order to be 
brief I will read the constitution of the association. 

Dairymen's Association of Western Ontario. 

This association shall be known as the Dairymen's Association of Western 
Ontario, and shall have for its objects the furthering of the interests of the 
dairy industry of Western Ontario: (a) by holding an annual convention; (b) 
by co-operating with dairymen in various sections, holding local dairy meetings, 
sending speakers to annual meetings, collecting, arranging and sending out to 
dairymen useful information; (c) by co-operating in promoting the educational 
work of the Department of Agriculture of Ontario ; (d) by such other means 
as may be approved by the Minister of Agriculture; (e) the Association year 
shall be the calendar year. 

Since 1867 this organization has been made up chiefly of manufacturers of cheese 
and butter. It does not in any way exclude the producers of milk or cream. They 
have always had an opportunity of being present, and they have always been con- 
sulted in every possible way, and I think it can be said by those who had anything 
to do with the organization in western Ontario, that they have always done what- 
ever was possible to bring about improvement in the quality of both butter and cheese, 
and in every way to facilitate improvement along dairy lines. 

Our association works with the Eastern Ontario Dairymen's Association, and the 
dairy instructors employed by the Department of Agriculture, and we try to co-operate 
on all lines. 

Mr. T. A. Thompson, Eastern Ontario : Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, the Eastern 
Ontario Dairymen's Association, with which I have been connected for the past 15 
years, was formed in 1876, and it has wrought a wonderful change in the dairy business 
of Eastern Ontario. Every part of Eastern Ontario is covered, and we hold district 
meetings in every division. These meetings are addressed by §ome of our best dairy 
experts. We are not very largely engaged in butter production, but the cheese industry 
has grown from very small proportions until to-day we are producing perhaps 80 per 
cent of the cheese produced in the province of Ontario. 

We have felt for a long time that some co-operation on a national line should 
be worked out, so that we would be known not as Eastern or Western Ontario, but 
that our output would be known as Canadian. 

I was very much interested in the discussion on butter this morning, especially 
the idea that instead of our goods being spoken of as from this section or that section, 
it would be known as Canadian butter. I can assure you that we heartily agree with 
the idea of a national council. There are 18 directors in our association, and they 
are appointed from 18 dairy districts that have been formed in eastern Ontario. These 
18 representative's form the board of directors and their business is to further the 
interest of the dairy industry in any manner possible. The directors are elected 
annually, and they appoint a president and a secretary. When holding the annual 



convention in different parts of Eastern Ontario, at which some of the best speakers 
along dairy lines in Canada address the members of the association, we are very much 
on the same lines as the western Ontario organization. 

The Chairman : I would like to ask Mr. lierns and Mr. Thompson if there is 
any qualification in the constitution as to who may become members of their asso- 
ciations? 

Mr. Herns : No, as long as they pay the fee they may become members. Of course 
any one who is not interested in dairying does not pay any fee. There are no members 
in our association who are not interested in the dairy business, but if any man comes 
along with a dollar in his hand we will take it. Our by-laws call for a nominating 
committee at each annual meeting, and that nominating committee bring in a report, 
and the members present accept the report or reject it as they please. If objection is 
taken to any certain names brought in by the nomination committee, they are voted 
upon. .The directors named by the nominating committee are nearly always elected, 
so that the question of directors is not affected in any way by the fact that we allow 
any one to become a member of the association. 

Mr. T. A. Thompson: For a number of years our directors were elected at the 
annual convention, and we found that by holding the convention in different places 
throughout Eastern Ontario, the people of that immediate locality largely attended, 
and in that way the representation was restricted to the locality. Eastern Ontario 
was then divided into 18 districts, and a director elected from each district, and at the 
unnual convention these directors are gone over carefully, and if they are considered 
fit and proper men' as directors, the election is endorsed. 

Mr. Bourbeau : Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : Our Quebec Dairymen's Asso- 
ciation is 39 years old. The aim of the association is to promote the production of 
milk and the improvement of the manufacture of butter and cheese. This association 
lias done a great deal to improve the quality of butter and cheese in Quebec. I may 
mention especially that the dairy schools we have, and also the co-operative association 
from which you have already heard, are daughters of the dairymen's association. Our 
dairy schools are provincial schools, but they are controlled by the Dairymen's Asso- 
ciation. For instance, the diplomas given at the dairy schools have to be given on 
the recommendation of one of our inspectors, and if a cheese-maker is not up to the 
mark, he cannot get a diploma. We hold our election each year at the annual con- 
vention. "We apply the system that is in use in Ontario, and if a certain district want 
to have a special man, they must apply to the secretary a month in advance of the 
annual convention, and then the delegate is elected. 

I represent the Quebec Department of Agriculture. I am in favour of a national 
organization, and I think if we want to be known and have a national industry we 
should meet together more frequently, because the interest of Ontario is the interest 
of Quebec, and the interest of Ontario and Quebec is the interest of the Western 
Provinces. 

Mr. Mack Eobertson, Canadian Creamery Association, Belleville, Ontario: Mr. 
Chairman and Gentlemen : The organization which I represent was formed in the fall 
of 1916. The object was to get the creamery men of Ontario closer together, for better 
propaganda in connection with their work, and in any way that could better the 
creamery industry. We are new and hardly feel that we have got on our feet yet, 
but we feel that our organization has done a great deal of good in Ontario in establish- 
ing a closer and better feeling among the creamery men, many of whom do not meet 
each other very frequently. We have only had two meetings, one in the fall of 1916, 
and the other last winter. We have not yet had our meeting for 1918. We feel that 
we want to keep our organization together and we would like to co-operate with all 
other organizations, either by sending delegates to the national council or in any other 
way that may seem fit and proper. As president, I can say that we are very anxious 
to co-operate with all the other dairy organizations in Canada in trying to get a 
National Dairy Council to take care of *the greater problems of national importance. 
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Mr. H. W. Coleman, New Brunswick Department of Agriculture: Mr. Chairman 
find Gentlemen: As for dairy organization and dairy legislation in New Brunswick, 
as far as I have been able to discover they are practically non-existent. There is 
what is known as a Farmers' and Dairymen's Association, but it has not taken a very 
active interest in the dairy industry of the province. Plans are at present being laid 
to form an organization of producers and manufacturers of dairy products in the 
province of New Brunswick. During the coming winter we hope to be able to make 
that organization thoroughly representative so that it will be in a position to speak in 
a National Dairy Council for the dairy interests of the province. We are organizing 
for the present winter, a provincial dairy show, and when that is held the organization 
of a dairy association will be attended to. 

Mr. W. A. MacKay, Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture : Mr. Chairman and 
Gentlemen: Nova Scotia Dairymen's Association was organized in the winter of 
1903-04. The constitution is quite, similar to the constitutions of the dairymen's asso- 
ciations of eastern and western Ontario. A considerable portion of it was copied from 
the western Ontario association. About the only difference is that our association is 
composed of delegates — that is, each cheese factory or creamery operating in the 
province appoint one or two or three delegates to attend the annual convention. One 
of these delegates is to be a creamery or cheese factory manager, and one is to be a milk 
producer. The association stands for the improvement of dairy products on the manu- 
facturing and marketing 'end. Up to the present we have not endeavoured to cover 
very much in regard to milk production, due to the fact that we have in Nova Scotia 
what is known as a Farmers' Association which is probably 50 or 60 years old. It is 
composed of delegates of all the agricultural societies, of which there are about 240 in 
the province, and they deal with milk production. We send speakers to any section of 
the province that asks for them, and we are closely linked with the Department of 
Agriculture, which meets most of the expenses. We have only 20 creameries in the 
province, and therefore our membership is limited to between 40 and 50. Any others 
who wish to come in are admitted without paying the membership fee. 

The question of a National Dairy Council was discussed at our last convention, 
and our m'embers were quite enthusiastic over it. We do not get in as close touch with 
these matters as you people do who arc in the middle of the Dominion, consequently 
we would like to have an opportunity of meeting with you from other provinces and 
discussing these things. When I knew this conference was coming on I wrote to our 
creamery managers and each and every one expressed himself in favour of a national 
organization. The president and secretary of the Gurnsey Breeders' Association both 
live in the province of Nova Scotia, and they are in favour of an organization such as 
is proposed. 

Mr. J. E. Propitt: Kensington, Prince Edward Island: We have a provincial 
dairymen's association. We have no system of grading our dairy products. We have 
an Act somewhat similar to the other provinces and about two years ago we made some 
radical changes in the Act, and the- Department of Agriculture has taken over the 
instruction work. We have in Mr. E. T. Morrow an energetic instructor, and his 
expenses are paid by the Department of Agriculture. Our association intends to take 
up the work of grading. We have had great success in our instruction work. One 
defect that we may have in our province is that the Department of Agriculture has, to 
my mind, practised false economy in not giving us financial aid in carrying out 
instructional work throughout the province. Last year we had no fund whatever to 
carry on the work. My predecessor in office, Mt. Walter Jones, paid the expenses out 
of his own pocket. I was appointed to office and my name is Profitt, but I do. not know 
whether I am going to profit very much by the position, but so far we have asked the 
directors to meet and we have made an assessment on all the factories, and I have 
collected sufficient funds to remunerate my friend, Mr. Jones. 

We believe that there should be a Canadian standard grade. We believe that 
grading is the only basis of quality, and we are prepared to stand behind any system 
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of that kind. We are not a bit afraid to compete with the other provinces in that 
regard. We are small in size, -but we try to keep up with the, other provinces, and we 
think that our best dairymen are capable of producing just as good a product as can be 
produced in any other part of Canada. 

The Chairman: We have heard from 'all the provinces as to their organization, 
and I do not think there is any more to be said along that line. The resolution is now 
before you for discussion, and if you have any suggestions to offer as to how steps 
should be taken in regard to the formation of a National Dairy Council the Chair 
will be glad to hear them. I would advise you not to do anything hurriedly. I think 
it is a very important step which you are taking, and a great deal will depend upon it. 
Speaking as a departmental officer and as a federal officer, I would be very glad if some 
thoroughly representative and efficient organization is completed, because I believe it 
would be of great assistance to the Department in more ways than one. 

There has been a tendency in this country for a great many years to lean rather 
heavily on Government departments, and that sort of thing does not make for 
efficiency or self reliance, which a self-respecting people ought to have. My experience 
has been that people succeed best who depend on themselves more than on government. 
There are certain things which a government department can do more easily or better 
perhaps than individual producers or manufacturers, and there are certain other 
things that the people should do for themselves. There has been a tendency to depend 
entirely too much on the government departments when difficulties arise. I believe 
we will work out our problems very much better along many of these lines if we take 
hold of them ourselves. Tou will find that the government is prepared to assist and 
to help in every possible and legitimate way. There, is one line of work which I hope 
to make some progress in, in the near future, which seems a proper function for the 
Federal Government. That is along the line of scientific research in dairying. We 
have not done very much of that kind of work in Canada, and it is time that we did 
something, and it seems to me that it is a proper function of the Federal department. 
Work of that kind should be done at one central point to apply all over the country. 

I think probably there has been no subject up for discussion that has been so 
much talked of during the last year as this one of national dairy 1 organization. It bas 
been in the minds of the dairymen of the different provinces for the past two or three 
years. There is not much difference of opinion as to the necessity or desirability of 
some organization of this kind. We seem to have reached the point where we think it 
will be necessary to take some initial steps, and that is what we must discuss — 
how it should be done. There are a great many things to be considered. How shall 
the financing of this organization be provided for, and how shall the delegates be 
selected. I think it is pretty well agreed that it will not be a Dominion Dairymen's 
Association which would hold an open convention onqe in a while annually, but rather 
a select body that would thoroughly represent the different interests of the country 
which can be brought together to consider matters of policy and legislation of national 
importance. 

Mr. Frank Boyes, Dairymen's Association Western Ontario, Dorchester : Mr. 
Chairman and Gentlemen: As a member of the association of western Ontario, 
representing this industry, I have given this matter some thought, and I am favourable 
to the formation of a National Dairy Council. I have often thought in the past that 
if we had some body to represent the dairy industry in the Dominion, we might gain 
some good that we otherwise have not been able to do. 

This body should be formed from the different dairymen's associations. It has 
been thought by some that we could allow members to join by paying a certain fee. 
To my mind that would be unworkable because at any time you might meet and be 
ruled by members who had joined by simply paying the fee, and this would not be 
satisfactory. I do not think it would be wise to have a large membership, as the 
financing of the association would have to be considered. It might be possible that 
the Federal Government would give a grant towards this council. I have no doubt 
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that when the council is formed that the associations in the different provinces will be 
brought closer together and a great deal of good will be accomplished. 

Mr. W'. F. Stephen, Ayrshire Breeders' Association, Huntingdon, Que.: The 
time has come in the history of our country when some central dairy organization or 
council should be organized. In the past we have been working locally, and. the day 
of provincialism in our country is now about gone, and the time has come when we 
should unify our forces, and this meeting is a good demonstration of that fact. We 
•have had during the past eighteen months, the greatest demonstration of the unifying 
of forces that the world has ever seen, when on the field of battle the Allied forces 
were organized under one head, and we have seen the splendid results. 

There are difficulties in our way, but I think the wisdom of the men here should 
formulate some scheme of a National Dairy Council. I am not in favour of it being 
a large body, a small body of men can be brought together occasionally with lesss 
expense than a large body. 

Most of you are aware that last spring the National Live Stock Council was 
organized, composed of five men from the Western Live Stock Union and three from 
the Eastern Live Stock Union and two from the National Record Board. The Chair- 
man of the National Record Board to be chairman of the organization. I have the 
honour to be one of the representatives from the National Becord Board on that 
council. We have had several meetings, and we can already show satisfactory results. 
Last week we had a conference here with the packers, which I believe will be of 
great value, and result in great benefit to the country as a whole. 

There are many reasons why we should federate our forces. The Live Stock 
Council is endeavouring to be free from any governmental control. The associations 
are asked to finance this organization, and some of them have already consented, and 
I think the dairymen's associations should finance the Dairy Council. 

I would like to call the attention of the movers of the resolution to the fact that 
it is not broad enough. It seems to take in the creamery and cheese industry only. 
I think we should go a little further afield and take in the producers that ship to our 
cities. That is becoming a great business to-day. 

The Chairman: Mr.^Stephen raised an important point as to whether the inten- 
tion of the mover and seconder of that resolution was to confine 'the organization to 
representatives from the so-called dairy associations; I was under the impression that 
was not the intention. 

Mr. Zufelt: Being more actively engaged with the manufacture of butter and 
cheese, I thought we placed the resolution in such form as to give an opportunity to 
the other associations to move an amendment to it, if they wished to join the organi- 
zation or to be represented. In my remarks, I mentioned that there were a great 
many difficulties met with in trying to thresh this out in a satisfactory way, I also 
said that personally I thought it would be advantageous to include all the various 
dairy activities. It is for the delegates present to say whether they want to be repre- 
sented or not. 

Mr. L. A. Gibson, Manitoba Department of Agriculture : , I think it would be a' 
very serious mistake not to include all branches of the industry. We want this 
organization when we get it under way, to have prestige behind it, and if we simply 
include certain branches, it will not have the prestige that it should. Questions have 
come up within the last twelve months which would never have come up if we had an 
organization such as a Council of Dairying, and I therefore think we should include 
aJi branches of this great dairy industry. 

Mr. W. G. Medd: I am heartily in sympathy with the movement for the forma- 
tion -of a National Council to represent all the various dairy industries of Canada. 
We do not want a big body of men that will be expensive to handle. I think the 
Dairy Commission for Canada and perhaps some members of his staff "who are in touch 
with all the conditions throughout Canada should be at least corresponding members 
of the National Dairy Council. 
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Mr. G. H. Bahr: 1 find that we have eighteen associations represented here and 
nine departments of agriculture, the Federal Department making ten, making in all 
twenty-eight different bodies. 

Mr. Herns : I take it from what Mr. Zufelt has stated that the idea in presenting 
the resolution in the original form was to get the feeling of those present as to whether 
or not all the dairy organizations which are represented here should he represented 
on the national council. In that connection I would like to move an amendment to 
the original resolution that in addition to the cheese and butter manufacturers' asso- 
ciations mentioned in that resolution, there should be added the associations which 
are represented at this council at the present time, and that would include the whole 
eighteen. 

Motion seconded by Mr._Publow. 

The Chairman:: This, of course, is only a statement of principle. It will be 
necessary to draw up a constitution and bylaws which would determine all these things 
definitely, and then any organization might be admitted to membership if it qualified 
under the by-laws which have been drawn- up. 

_ I want to discuss the point quite frankly with you of government officials being- 
members of the association; As far as my branch is concerned, I do not think we want 
to be members of the National Council. I think it would be better for the council 
and better for the department that we should not be members. You may he sure that 
the department will be only too glad to work in sympathy with any National Dairy 
Council. It would be unfortunate for the department if they did not. We will be ready 
to help, but we should not have any official connection with the Council. 

Mr. Herns : This amendment does not include the officials. 

The Chairman': A question may come up that would be of interest to the dairymen 
that would not be of interest to other sections of the country. It might be embarrass- 
ing at times for a government official to be connected with the dairy council. It would 
be very difficult to criticize the department if any of the department members were 
members of the association. I cannot speak for the provincial authorities, but I have 
thought about the matter a good deal and I have come to the conclusion that this 
should be an entirely independent body. You will get just as much help from the 
federal officials, whether they are members of the council or \not. We want to work 
together, and we want to see this organization go through, because I think it would 
be a great strength to the Department. There are times when we cannot get things 
done without some such body behind us. 

Professor Deax : My judgment is that it would be a great mistake to have a large 
membership in the National Dairy Council. I think if you take the population as 
the basis of representation, it would be the best plan. Have the smallest province 
represented by one delegate, and the other provinces represented in proportion to the 
population. In that way you would have, roughly speaking, 10 or 12 men, and that 
would be large enough. (Applause.) 

Mr. Andreasen : I do not like the wording of the original motion in so far as it 
only mentions certain departments of the industry. I think the council should be 
absolutely free from any interest, and not have any government official connected with 
it. This dairy council should be in a position to not only act in an advisory capacity 
but also in a critical capacity. We could have either one or two delegates elected by 
each province. We might possibly have a small family row at home, but we would 
never bring it up as a national question. Questions that would come before this 
council would only be national questions. Take for instance the subject of oleo- 
margarine; it was allowed to enter Canada as a' war measure, and I think it would 
have' been well if this question could have been discussed before it was put into force. 
The commandeering of butter was necessary. That also could have been discussed by 
a National Dairy Council. 

If we form a National Council, whether we have one or two representatives, we 
should all work together and do whatever is right for the best interests of the country 
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organizations. When you take into consideration the value of the industry no sum 
could be named, however extravagant it would be, that would not look insignificant, 
provided we get results. I do not think we will have the slightest difficulty in financing 
the dairy council. About two months ago the members of the Saskatchewan council 
were called together, and it took only five minutes to decide to send three delegates to 
Ottawa, and there was no hesitation in paying the expenses of the three delegates, as 
long as we are sure that the money is well spent. 

Mr. Alex. Mackay : The Chairman has intimated .that he would not care to have 
officials of the Federal Department members of this association. I have been thinking a 
good deal about that during the past year, and personally I do not think it would be 
well to have officials of the federal or provincial departments, of agriculture, members 
of this council. One of the objects of this council, if it is formed, would be, if the 
federal or provincial governments were passing legislation of any sort that was not 
agreeable to the dairymen, they could criticize that legislation. I think it would be 
wrong to receive any bonus or grant from the government. The council should be 
self-sustaining. I think the representation should be by provinces. If it is by popu- 
lation and Prince Edward Island, had one member, Nova Scotia would have five and 
the proyince of Ontario would have twenty-five. 

Prof. Dean : No, I said ten or fifteen members 'altogether. I fancy you would find 
that Ontario and Quebec would not be satisfied with one member each. 

Mr. Mackay : Prince Edward Island has 100,000 population, and Nova Scotia 
has a population of 500,000, and Ontario has a population of over 2,000,000. 

Mr. Herns : If the motion proposed a few minutes ago is carried that the Dairy 
Council shall include representatives from each of the dairy organizations in Canada, 
they could elect a small council of ten or twelve men to represent them. 

Mr. Andeeasen: I would like the motion to be worded in that way so that the 
other interests could be represented. 

Mr. T. A. Thompson : I do not think an association composed of ten members 
would be workable. I think the delegates should be selected by the various associa- 
tions in the different provinces, and then all the various interests would be properly 
represented. 

Mr. Herns : Tou will have a good deal of dissatisfaction if all organizations are 
not properly represented. 

Mr. D. W. Murray, Nova Scotia Dairymen's Association, Scotsburn: I think 
the only way is to have representation by provinces and let them get together and 
work out the organization. 

The Chairman: How would that view appeal to you Mr. Stephen? It has been 
suggested that in order to avoid an unwieldy number of men, that the associations 
represented here, eighteen in number, should select an executive committee that could 
be called at any time? 

Mr. Stephen: I think that is the only solution of the problem. One delegate 
from each association represented here could select an executive committee. There 
doubtless will be times when it will be necessary to get an executive together hurriedly, 
and it would be expensive to call them together from all parts of the Dominion, but 
five or eight men could easily be called without any great expense. One delegate 
from each body represented here would be the National Dairy Council, and the 
executive committee would be appointed by that council. 

Mr. Wilson: I am not quite sure as to how the provinces are represented here. 
I have not counted them up, but it seems to me, if Mr. Stephen's suggestion is car- 
ried out, it would be introducing the very element of discord that we are so anxious 
to avoid. The question was thoroughly discussed at the Winnipeg convention last 
winter, and after about two hours discussion, we unanimously agreed that so far as 
the western provinces were concerned, we were going to organize, but action was post- 
poned until we could get the views of this conference, with the hope that the whole 
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Dominion would be organized, instead of having one organization in the east and one 
in the west. 

The basis of representation is going to be a rather delicate matter, and if popula- 
tion is taken as a basis, I am rather fearful of the result. 

The Chairman : How would you propose to select the delegates. 

Mr. Wilson : I would suggest one of two courses : either the organizations in 
the -several provinces to form a dairy association and have by-laws and constitutions 
with uniform objects and so on, and regardless of membership to have one, two or 
three delegates from each province who would represent every branch of the business. 

Mr. Trudel: The Quebec Co-operative Association has 6,000 members and about 
150 local associations connected with it. Our principle is one man, one vote, and I do 
not see any other way of having representation, and the representation to the National 
Council should be according to population. In our province we produce $21,000,000 
worth of dairy products, and we have a population of about 2,500,000. Another prov- 
ince that has only one-fifth of our population could not have the same interest that 
we have. 

Mr. Winter : It appears to me that this resolves itself into a question of finances. 
I think if this association is formed we should have at least 20 members. There is 
enthusiasm in numbers. I represent the Montreal Milk Producers' Association, and 
a few questions have come 'up there where I have noticed a larger executive would 
have been better. I do not think it is possible to settle a question with five men; I 
think we should have at least 18. The question of expense is an important one; it 
is hardly fair to ask men to come to a conference of this kind just for his expenses. 
While I am here it .is costing me $3 or $4 a day, and it is hardly fair to ask me to do 
that for other people who are, staying' at home doing their own work. 

Mr. Love : I feel very strongly on the lines mentioned by Mr. Andreasen and Mr. 
Wilson. I think there should be three delegates from each province. I would like to 
read to you the constitution of the Alberta Dairymen's Association. 

Proposed Constitution for the Alberta Dairymen's Association, 
name and objects of association. 

This association shall be known as the Alberta Dairymen's Association, and shall 
have for its object the consideration and advancement of all matters tending towards 
the improvement of the dairy industry in Alberta : 

(a) By analyzing proposed legislation, both provincial and federal, and assist in 
obtaining such legislation as will be beneficial to the dairy industry. 

(b) By emphasizing through provincial co-operation the importance of the indus- 
try, and to obtain for it the position it deserves as the most technical and complicated 
branch of agriculture. 

(c) By the holding of meetings, the distribution of literature, and by systematic 
advertising, inform the general public in regard to the food value of dairy products. 

(d) By encouraging production, uniform standards of grading, and by co-opera- 
tion in marketing assist in developing a better trade for Alberta dairy products. 

(e) By forming from time to time sections representing specific interests within 
the province of this organization, provided, however, this association approves of said 
sections. And this association hereby empowers said sections duly formed to draw up 
and pass constitution and by-laws necessary to the conduct of its duties. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The following are entitled to membership in this association : — 
(a) The owners or operators of creameries, cheese factories, ice cream plants, 
milk distributing plants and milk condensing establishments. 

(o) Buttermakers, cheesemakers, ice cream makers, condensed milk makers, milk 
plant operators in charge of departments or plants, and farmers in any part of Alberta 
who are especially engaged in the manufacture or the production of dairy products. 
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Provided that in each case the annual fee has been paid and each application for 
membership has been approved by the Board of Directors. 

This is a parent organization, and from this parent organization there could be a 
Butter Manufacturers' Division and Cheese Manufacturers' Division, and so forth. 

Mr. Stonehouse : I am heartily in accord with the suggestions made by Mr. 
Herns, that the members of this Council would be from the provincial organizations, 
and they could go back to their organizations for the endorsement of this scheme, lay 
the matter before the provincial organizations, and then the matter would receive a 
great deal of ventilation, and these representatives could come back prepared to take 
decisive action along certain lines. As far as finances are concerned, each organization 
should undertake its own financing. 

Mr. Medd : I do not understand the proposed -Council as being an Association. It 
would be a council representing the varied dairy interests. 1 When I suggested that the 
Dairy Commissioner and members of his staff should be consulting members, I did 
not mean that they should be active members. 

Mr. Cummings, Manitoba Dairymen's Association: There does not seem to be 
much chance for argument here as to the question of the advisability of forming- a 
council. Everybody apparently is in favour of having such a council, and I take it 
that such a council would be confined entirely to Dominion affairs. It has been shown 
at this meeting that it is necessary to reduce the members in order to get down to busi- 
ness, and we have appointed committees to deal with certain matters. I think if we 
had one member from each province in connection with this National Council it 
would cover the requirements, and they would be able to handle the business. When 
the delegates get home they can have the various organizations in their provinces get 
together, and they can appoint their delegate. 

Mr. T. A. Thompson : I do not think representation along the lines mentioned by 
the last speaker would be satisfactory. One delegate from the province of Ontario 
could not properly represent the varied interests of the province. 

Mr. Boyes : We have certainly had quite a discussion on this point, and it seems 
to drift along the line of representation. I think the small provinces should have 
representation as well as the larger provinces. I think the different industries to some 
extent should have a more equalized representation. 

Mr. Herns : In the province of Ontario we have such a large number of different 
industries composing the dairy industry. For instance, we have the cheese business, 
cream business, ice cream business, condensed milk business, powdered milk business, 
and the producers' end of the business, and we would need a rather versatile sort of 
man to represent all these interests. I question very much if there is a man in the 
province of Ontario who would attempt to do so. That is the reason I felt in moving 
that amendment that the provinces of Ontario and Quebec should, perhaps, get larger 
representation, but at the same time I do not see how you could have a National Dairy 
Council and have these different phases of the industry properly' represented by one 
man from large provinces like Ontario and Quebec. (Applause). 

Mr. Wilson : I see no difficulty in that respect, because it would come within the 
province of the National Council to call in an advisor on any particular question that 
would be brought before the Council. 

Delegate: I think it would be a rather good idea to appoint a com m ittee from 
this meeting to take this matter into consideration. 

The Chairman: The question before the Chair is Mr. Zufelt's motion. 

Mr. Wilson: It seems to me that the motion and the amendment should stand. 
We are hardly in a position to vote on it, and I would make a motion to that effect. 

The Chairman : Would it not be better to make a motion to lay these resolutions 
on the table for the present ? 

Mr. Wilson: Yes, and I would move that these two resolutions be laid on the 
table for the present. 

Mr. Boyes : I would move that a National Dairy Council be formed, and that 
the chairman be instructed to appoint a committee to draft regulations. 
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Mr. Herns: I move, seconded by Mr. Publow. that all dairy organizations repre- 
sented at this meeting be included in the organization of the dairy council, and also 
any other dairy organizations that may be formed, and that are considered eligible to 
send representatives to the National Dairy Council, be included. 

The Chairman : There seems to be a very unanimous opinion in the conference 
that it is desirable to take steps to organize a National Dairy Council. 

Prof. Dean : We are all agreed on that point. 

The Chairman : The motion has not been put before me in that form. 

Mr. Zufelt : I am willing-, with the consent of my seconder, to withdraw my 
motion, and I will move that we immediately take steps toward forming a National 
Dairy Council. 

Mr. Boyes: I have much pleasure in seconding that motion. Motion — Resolved 
that steps be at once taken to organize a National Dairy Council. Motion was agreed 
to. Moved by Mr. Hern, seconded by Mr. McKay, that the following committee be 
appointed to consider the matter of the organization of a National Dairy Council, and 
to submit some workable plan: T. A. F. Wianko, J. F. Proffitt, E. T. Love, W. F. 
Stephen, Alex. MacKay, chairman; Mack Robertson, Frank Boyes, O. W. Andreasen, 
E. H. Stonehouse, R. G. Leggett, J. B. Vincent, D. W. Murray. Motion agreed to. 
Session adjourned. 



Ottawa, Wednesday, November 27, 1918. 
MORNING SESSION. 

Mr. J. A. Ruddick in the chair. 

The 'Chairman : I would like to say a word or twfl on the discussion which we 
finished with yesterday afternoon. Those with whom I have discussed the matter since 
seem to be of the opinion that if any national organization is to be effective the basis 
of that organization must be representation from the various associations or interests 
throughout the country. As a matter of fact, I did not think of it in any other light. 
The point of view expressed by Mr. Wilson and some of the other delegates yesterday 
afternoon deserves consideration, but if through any misunderstanding or any differ- 
ence of opinion this conference fails to arrive at some good workable plan of a national 
organization, it will be very largely a failure. Perhaps that is putting it rather strong, 
but we have all hoped that some such organization would be one of the chief results 
of the conference. I doubt if the conference would have been called had it not been for 
that very question. Although I am' not going to have anything to do with this 
organization, it is one that I am very much interested in, because I think it is of very 
great importance and would be a great help to the Dairy Branch. 

I find there are two views on this question, one being that representation to the 
council should be from the various associations without regard to provincial boundaries, 
and the other that there should be equal representation by provinces. Let us see what 
that would mean. If you choose two delegates from each province as making up the 
National Dairy Council, that would mean that there would be eight delegates from west 
of the lakes and ten from east of the lakes. The western delegates would be 
interested almost wholly as creamery butter manufacturers. We must not forget 
that this would be a national organization and should not be expected to deal 
with local conditions, and anything which would effect only the dairy industry of 
Ontario or Quebec or that of the Northwest or of any other place would not be a 
subject for national consideration. Then when, you come to Ontario, the point musit 
not be overlooked that there are two districts in the province, which for dairy pur- 
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poses are very dissimilar and farther apart in sentiment and interests than many of 
the provinces. Eastern and Western Ontario have very little in common in a dairy 
sense; one delegate could more fully represent the three prairie provinces than two 
delegates could represent Ontario on account of the diversified interests. There is in 
Ontario the great cheese industry — the most Important branch of dairying in eastern 
Canada. There is also the large butter-making industry and the supplying of milk 
to the cities. Then there is the milk-condensing industry which brings up some very 
difficult questions at times; that industry is peculiar to Ontario in this country, 
because outside of Ontario there are only one or two condensing plants that are of 
any size or importance. These are difficulties which would be very hard to get over 
in securing adequate representation of the different interests. The Dairymen's Asso- 
ciation is supposed to represent all the manufacturing' interests, and the producers 
as well, but the Canadian Creamery Association has been organized because they felt 
that their interests would be better loooked after if they had a separate organization. 

I was very much struck with the resolutions of Mr. Love with regard to their idea 
of organization in Alberta. I believe it is a sound idea to have one general organiza- 
tion for each province with sections to represent each interest. In Ontario they could 
have a number of sections — a cheese section — a butter section — a milk producers' 
section — a condensed milk section, etc. 

Mr. Alex. Mackay: Would it be possible to make room for the report of this 
committee as early as possible? 

The Chairman: Whenever the committee is ready to make a report, we are ready 
to receive it. 

We will now take up a subject which I am sure will be of much interest, especially 
to those who are manufacturing butter. I am glad that Prof. Dean is with us to open 
the discussion on the Pasteurization of Dairy Products. 

THE PASTEURIZATION" OF DAIRY PRODUCTS.— DISCUSSION LED 
BY PROF. DEAN, O.A.C., GUELPIL, ONT. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 

The resolution I beg leave to move is as follows: — 

Whereas, bacteria, under modern conditions of creamery buttermaking, 
play so very important a part in determining the flavour of the butter, which 
is regarded as forming about one-half it3 value; and whereas pasteurization 
has been found to be the most practicable means of controlling bacteria in milk 
and cream, thereby improving the flavour and keeping quality of butter, and 
whereas the expense of such pasteurization is not such as to prevent its immediate 
and general adoption by creamery butter manufacturers, 

Resolved that this Dominion Dairy Conference hereby recommends the 
pasteurization of milk or cream in the manufacture of all butter made in Can- 
ada, and urges its adoption at once by all creameries which are riot already 
following this practice. The standard temperatures recommended are 150 
degrees F. to 165 degrees F., holding from 20 to 30 minutes, or 176 degrees 
F, by the " flash " method. 

You will all be in favour of the first part of the resolution, but there may perhaps 
be some difference of opinion on the second section. I put in the temperatures 
tentatively because I do not think- we are prepared to say absolutely that the tem- 
peratures mentioned here, or any other temperatures are the best. I think it is still 
an open question. 

The Chairman: This is the way the Chair likes to have these questions intro- 
duced. It puts the matter before you in concrete form. If if: develops in the course 
of the discussion that is seems desirable to recommend some other temperatures, that 
can easily be done by means of an amendment. The question is now open for dis- 
cussiori. 
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Prof. Dean : I need scarcely tell trie delegates that the word " pasteurizing " and 
all similar words are derived from the name of a great French scientist, Louis Pasteur, 
who was born in 1827 and died 1895, so that he lived practically through the whole of 
the 19th Century. He is reported to have said near the end of his career, that to a 
man who has made science his life's work, it is a source of infinite pleasure that his 
discoveries are put to immediate and practical use. That is the thing which charac- 
terizes modern science; the chief object is that it shall be put to immediate and 
practical use. Although Pasteur himself, as far as we know, did practically nothing 
with his system in relation to the dairy business, he is reported to have said, " Oh, here 
is a real field indeed", andjto the Danes we know belongs the credit of applying the 
system to practical dairy work. 

A young scientist, a graduate of the Royal Agricultural College at Copenhagen, 
named Jensen, was set aside for this work of ascertaining why Danish butter was not 
all first class quality, and he, as far as we know, was the first to put this system into 
practical use. 

In 1895 I had the pleasure of visiting Denmark and other European Dairy coun- 
tries and after travelling about these various countries and visiting the 
markets of London, Liverpool and other large estates, I came to the conclu- 
sion, that the secret of the success of Danish buttermaking was pasteuriza- 
tion. There may be some men here who were at the Dairy School in 1896. If so, you 
will remember that we started pasteurizing cream, and as far as I know that was the 
first practical operation of pasteurization as applied in Canada. We' had no pasteuri- 
zers in Canada at that time; I doubt if there was one in the United States. We took 
shot-gun cans and set them in a tank of hot water, and the boys who were attending 
the Dairy School stirred the cream with dippers, and it was afterwards cooled in cold 
water tanks. We noticed at once the improvement made in the quality of our butter, 
and we had reports of the buttter from Montreal, Toronto and other places, and the 
reports showed that everybody was satisfied. We have followed that system persistently 
and conscientiously ever since. 

That in a word, is the history of pasteurization as used in the dairy department 
of the Ontario Agricultural College, and as far as I know we were the first to use that 
system in Canada. 

What are the advantages of the system? First, the destroying of germ life, and 
I will leave that to Professor Lund, the bacteriologist of the college. It eliminates 
stable and "off" flavours. Those of you who have had no experience in that way 
would hardly believe the flavours that come off the cream during pasteurizing. These 
objectionable flavours are driven off during the heating process, for the reason that 
most of these flavours are caused by volatile oils. By pasteurizing you get rid of a 
great many of these that otherwise would be found in the cream. 

It also improves the flavour and keeping quality of the butter. I think we are 
practically all agreed on that point. The only way in which you can get 'what is 
called a fine flavour in butter from the average cream- and average milk is by pas- 
teurizing, and butter cannot be guaranteed to keep unless it has been pasteurized. 
It also reduces the danger of spreading disease germs. That phase of it will be spoken 
of by Dr. Torrance this afternoon. 

The nest points I will take up are the disadvantages of the system. First the cost, 
that is the usual argument that is used against methods that we recommend; that they 
cost too much. According to the United States experiments, the average cost of 
pasteurizing a gallon of milk is -313 cents and cream -632 cents. The average cost of 
pasteurizing cream for 100 pounds of butter, according' to the tests made partly in our 
own Dairy Department and partly in the United States some six years ago, was 3-2 
cents. You understand that these costs vary under different conditions, and in different 
places, so that it is a difficult matter to say just what is the cost. I know a Manitoba' 
buttermaker who estimated that it costs half a cent a pound for pasteurizing. There 
are many things that enter into this question, but the price which buyers will pay 
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for pasteurized butter will more than pay the cost, even though it be half a cent a 
pound. 

Second, there is usually an extra loss of fat in buttermaking, unless the cream, 
which comes in sour is previously neutralized, — that is not a correct term. As a matter 
of fact we do not neutralize the cream; we simply reduce the acidity chemically. If 
we neutralize it, we would reach a point where it would have no acidity. It has been 
found necessary to reduce the acidity. "We have been conducting experiments this 
past year on that question, but they are not completed. The experience of the Ameri- 
can creameries is that they have to reduce the acidity of sour cream before they get 
good results from pasteurizing. I am inclined to think, if we must take in sour cream, 
it will bring up this question of neutralization in order to get rid of certain flavours 
where you pasteurize from sour cream. In some cases it means a lack of flnvour, and 
in other cases a cooked flavour, but as a rule these matters can 'be overcome. 

In a word these are the arguments for and against pasteurization. 

As to the question of temperature, my judgment is that the average creameryman 
is not in a position to make experiments on the point as to what is the best tempera- 
ture, for the reason that he cannot control his temperature 1 . I have never been satis- 
fied with any of the work which we have done on this question until this last summer 
when we put in a temperature control apparatus, that cost in the neighbourhood of 
$300. I do not think it is possible to conduct scientific experiments on this question 
of temperature without a temperature controlling apparatus, and the average 'creamery- 
man cannot control his temperatures. 

As to the question of the best temperature for pasteurizing: in the holding system 
a temperature from 145° to 155° F. is used, but our work has not gone far enough yet 
to settle that question. In the resolution I have suggested a temperature of 150 to 165 
degrees because I think it is better to put the temperature a little higher than it is 
absolutely necessary for the reason that the average man is inclined to have the tem- 
peratures too low rather than high enough, and that is the reason why I put them a 
little bit higher than I think is really necessary. While you will probably get as good 
results at lower temperatures, yet I think it is better to set them too high than too 'low.' 

That brings up the question of cost. The higher the temperature you get to, the 
more it costs. Therefore, if we get good results at a low temperature, the cost will be 
less. That is 1 a problem which will have to be worked out, and as far as I know, we are 
not prepared to say what is the relation between these questions of temperature, time 
and cost. They are big problems. 

On the general question, I think we are pretty well agreed ' that the pasteurizing 
of milk or cream is necessary to get the best results in butter making. I will now 
leave the question open. 

YEASTS AND MOULDS IN BUTTER AND CREAM. 

By T. H. Lund; B.S.A. 

At the . instigation of Mr. Erank Herns, Chief Dairy Instructor for Western 
Ontario, a preliminary investigation was undertaken during the latter part of the past 
season, of the yeast and mould content of butter shipped to the butter grading station 
at Toronto. It was felt that our knowledge of the subject was limited and might with 
advantage be improved; it was also our desire to find out whether the yeast and mould 
content of the butter would give us any indication as to whether it had been' made from 
raw or pasteurized cream. While the tests made are limited in number owing to lack of 
laboratory assistance during the summer, and to the commandeering of all creamery 
butter by the Government during the month of October (arrangements had just beetf 
completed to take up this line of work more fully at that time) it has been thought 
that the results so far secured are of sufficient interest to the creamerymen of Canada 
to justify their publication at this time. 
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Twenty-two boxes of butter in all, representing the make of eleven Ontario 
creameries, were examined. Five of these creameries, from which 10 boxes came 
pasteurized their cream, while six creameries, which" contributed 12 boxes to the test, 
churned their cream raw, with the exception of one, where the cream was warmed up 
by the flash method to between 120° and 130° F. 

The samples were taken as follows^ July 30, 1918, 6; September 25, 7; October 
10, 9. 

Five of the boxes sampled July 30 were resampled September 26 while the 16 
boxes sampled for the first time on September 25 and October 10 are still held in 
storage for retesting at some future date. 

Samples were 'taken with sterile cheese triers, the upper inch of each plug being 
(nit off and discarded with a ( sterile knife or sterile spoon, the remainder being trans- 
ferred to sterile half-pound honey jars, which were taken to Guelph the same day, held 
in a refrigerator at about 40° F. and plated within a day or two. The butter when 
sampled, with two exceptions, varied in age from 5 to 22 days, the average for 20 boxes 
being 13 days. 

Several different media were tried out with the samples from the first six boxes 
of butter but later on, as a result of our findings, the media used were limited to two, 
namely, wort^agar, and nutrient whey agar, the latter being acidified by the addition 
of 1 c.c. of sterile 10 per cent tartaric acid solution per plate. 

The butter samples were melted by placing the bottles in water at a temperature of 
about 110° F. for several minutes when the melted butter was well mixed and suitable 
quantities removed with warmed pipettes, dilutions being made in warm sterile water- 
' blanks, as required. In all cases 1 c.c. portions of butter were plated and dilutions 
corresponding to 1/10 c.c and 1/100 c.c. as well. Plates were incubated at 25° O, 
the moulds being counted after two days and the yeasts after five days, these being 
found to be the most suitable times. 

In Tables I and II which follow are listed the mould and yeast counts as found, 
the counts reported being in all cases made from the wort agar plates. 



Table I. — Butter from unpasteurized cream. 



Sample Number. 


Creamery. 


Age of Butter 
in Days. 


Moulds per c.c. 


Yeasts per c.c. 


B 14 
B 19 
B 5 
B 6 
B 4 
B 22 
B 1 


A 
A 
B 
D 
F 
F 
G 
G 
G 
G 
K 
K 

Average (excluding 


22 
16 
22 
18 
53 

8 

6 
64 

8 

8 

IB 
16 

B4) s 


1,900 

1,500 

J, 800 

50 

10 

80 

7,000 

1,800 

2,800 

2,400 

2,000 

1,100 


2,500 

1.200 

1,500 

700 

350 

400 


B 15 
B 9 
B 23 
B 17 
B 27 


1,200 
3,000 
700 
1,800 
4,000 




2,039 


1,700 













.Note. — At Creamery G cream was warmed up to between 120° and 130° F. by the 
flash method. 

Creamery D remarks " Cream not overly sour ". , 
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Table IT. — Butter from pasteurized cream. 



Sample Number. 


Creamery. 


Age of Butter 
in Days. 


Moulds per o. c. 


Yeasts per c. u. 


B 3 


C , 


12 


4 


5,000,000 


B 8 


c 


6 





500 


B 20 


c 


7 


1 


5,000 


B 2 


E 


8 ' 


10 


300 


B 21 


E 


15 


2 


2,200 


B 18 


H 


18 


7 


800 


B 25 


H 


5 


110 


300 


B 24 


I 


16 


3 


CO 


B 16 


J 


21 


3 


300 


B 26 


J 


12 


9 ' 


— 




15 


1,-182* 




Excluding B 25.... 
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Details of Pasteurization. 



Creamery O 

" E 

H 

I 

J 



160° F. for 10 minutes. 

170° F. flash. 

170° F. for 10 minutes. 

170° F. flash. 

145° F. for 30 minutes. 
Note. — No starter usedin any of these 5 creameries. 
Commenting on the results of this test there are several things we may note : — 

1. There is a marked variation in the yeast and mould content of butter from the 
different creameries and of different lots of butter from the same creamery. 

2. That the raw cream butter from four creameries contains large number of 
yeasts and moulds. 

3. That the raw cream butter from two creameries contains a markedly smaller 
number of yeasts and moulds. That is probably due to the smaller proportion of old, 
sour cream received. 

4. That the pasteurized cream butter shows an exceptionally low mould count as 
compared with the raw cream butter, while the difference in the' yeast count is not 
nearly so marked on the whole. 

5. That the high yeast count of the pasteurized cream butter indicates inefficient 
pasteurization, or marked recontamination between the pasteurizer and the finished 
package. 

6. That 120°-130° F. flash has no germicidal effect on the yeasts and moulds in 
the cream. Possibly it stimulates dormant cells to grow and multiply, thereby aggra- 
vating the trouble one is usually striving to avoid. 

As a further consideration of the subject, we may say that the results have come 
somewhat as a surprise to us, particularly in regard to the variation in count of the 
moulds. Where bacterial counts of butter are' made, such high dilutions are necessary 
owing to the high bacterial contents of fresh butter, that moulds and yeasts being 
present in such small quantities relatively, scarcely show up on the plates and so their 
presence is apt to be overlooked unless a special effort is made to get them by plating 
low dilutions, as in this case. Also, in the literature, counts of yeasts and moulds in 
cream and butter are usually added together and the total only reported, which mani- 
festly only tells part of the story, as a glance at the above figures will show. 

During the present month (November) for the purpose of rounding out this 
season's work, a few > yeast and mould counts have been made of several lots of raw 
and pasteurized cream. The results obtained will probably be of interest at this time. 



*■ Excluding sample B 3-7. 
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One batch of cream pasteurized at the College Dairy showed 34,000 moulds and 
500,000. yeasts per e.c. when raw, while after pasteurization at 145° F. for 30 minutes, 
our counts were nil for 'both moulds and yeasts with cultures made in the usual way. 

Another batch of cream pasteurized in a commercial creamery at 150° F. for 
between 5 and 10 minutes showed 370 moulds and 600 yeasts per c.e compared with 
35,000 moulds and 100,000 yeasts per c.e. when raw. 

The variety of mould is that known as - Oidium lactis whose natural habitat is 
old sour milk and cream. The spores of this mould are destroyed at comparatively 
low temperatures as the following figures show: Fifty c.e. of sour cream containing 
48,000 moulds per c.e. was heated in a large glass test-tube in a water bath to 125° F. 
and held at that temperature for 30 minutes, after which it was promptly cooled; the 
mould count after heating showed 3,000 moulds per c.e. or 94 per cent destroyed. 
Another sample containing 16,000 moulds per c.e. treated in the same manner but 
exposed to a temperature of 130° F. for 30 minutes showed a mould count of nil when 
the plates were counted in 2 or 3 days. A few spores, however, survived exposure to 
the latter temperature, and to a temperature of 130° F. for 30 minutes showed all 
Oidium spores completely destroyed. As the few spores surviving an exposure to 
130° F. for 30 minutes would not germinate in cream under ordinary creamery con- 
ditions before the butter was made, this temperature with 30 minutes' exposure may 
be noted as the critical temperature for the spores of this mould. These findings 
correspond closely with those of Thorn and Ayers, at Washington, reported in a paper 
published by them two years ago. 

Further experiments showed that when the exposure was reduced to 10 minutes, 
the critical temperature was 135° F. 

With regard to the yeasts it was found that they were not quite so easily destroyed, 
in one sample of sour cream where 6,900 yeasts survived an exposure of 30 minutes at 
130° F., less than 10 survived an exposure of 30 minutes at 140° F., while an exposure 
of 30 minutes at 145° F., was effective in destroying them all. ' 

Hunziker of Indiana has shown that 99-94 per cent of the yeasts and moulds 
present in sour cream are destroyed by vat pasteurization at 145° F. for 30 minutes, 
which finding is closely in accord with our own. At 165° F. and 185° F.,. flash method, 
he found 86-18 per cent and 98-90 per cent respectively of the yeasts and moulds of 
sour cream destroyed. Owing to lack of facilities, no tests with the flash method 
haye been made by me. 

As to the possibility of using the yeast and mould count as a test to determine 
whether butter has been made from raw or pasteurized cream, the work herein reported 
seems to indicate that it may be used with advantage in that way. Two cases come 
to mind where its findings might be questioned, namely, in testing butter from a 
whole-milk creamery or from a creamery where a large proportion of fresh sweet cream 
is received, and butter from a creamery where the pasteurization process is ineffectively 
carried out, or where extensive recontamination occurs. I scarcely believe the former 
case would bother us much in Ontario at the present time, while the latter kind of 
creamery would get no more than what is coming to him should he have to forego a 
pasteurization certificate for gross carelessness of this kind. If cream is worth pas- 
teurizing at all, it is worth pasteurizing properly, and up-to-date creamery men to-day 
are taking steps to ensure that the benefits of pasteurization are not neutralized by 
recontamination of the cream on its way to and in the churn. 

The weakness of the Storch test, to my mind, for this purpose is that it is positive 
or negative only, and not one of degree, while the yeast and mould count put the 
records on a numerical basis, although it may not be quite so simple to apply. It has 
the added advantage, which seems to me to be a most valuable point in its favour in 
butter inspection work of this kind, in that it shows up inefficient methods and abnor- 
mal conditions when they exist in the creamery, allowing a remedy to be sought 
without delay. The Storch test, on the other hand, can do nothing of this kind. When 
we know that the be^t centralized creameries across the line, by strictly efficient and 
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sanitary methods, are able to keep the yeast and mould count of their butter down to 
10 per c.c., the figures reported here plainly show that we are still some way behind. 

The five boxes of butter of which a recount ( was made showed the moulds to be 
dying off rapidly, while there was a slight decrease only in the yeast count in two 
months' time. 

The relation of yeasts and moulds in cream and butter to the keeping quality of 
the butter has not been satisfactorily determined up to the present time. Enzymes 
produced by these organisms are doubtless carried over into butter unless previously 
destroyed; their influence on butter held in storage is not definitely known. The 
whole question of the relation of micro-organisms to butter quality and the causes 
(chemical, physical, and biological) of butter spoilage, is more or less in the " melting 
pot " stage, and just what changes actually take place and what causes them, nobody 
is in a position at the present time to fully explain. While butter containing numerous 
yeasts and moulds may give good commercial satisfaction at times as some of our 
work has shown, nevertheless, the larger creameries are coming to recognize the fact 
that butter with a low mould and yeast content, indicating efficient pasteurization 
and use of sanitary methods preventing recontamination, is a better risk for storage^ 
purposes than butter made in a less efficient way. 

It "is our intension to carry on, and expand if possible, this line of work during 
the coming year, depending on the time at our disposal and the facilities to hand, and 
it is hoped that in another year we shall have more extensive data to show. 

Mr. Jackson : A number of the members of our association are also members of 
the American Creamery Butter Manufacturers' Association, and they have been using 
this yeast and mould test as a check of efficiency of their pasteurization for the last 
year or so. Speaking from personal experience, as well as the experience of others, 
it has been very effective in checking the efficiency of the pasteurization. I know in 
our own case we have found that our pasteurization was not efficient, and by checking 
it by the yeast and mould test we were able to- make it efficient again. I might say, 
in our own creamery we were able to reduce our yeast and mould count at times below 
10, that is heating to 145 degrees and holding for thirty minutes. 

Mr. Herns : Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : I would like to emphasize one other 
point in connection with this line of work. When I asked Mr. Lund to take up this 
matter for us and see what we could get out of it, I had another point' in mind, as 
well as endeavouring to find out whether or not the count of the yeasts and moulds 
would give us an indication of efficient pasteurization. In creamery instruction work, 
it is a difficult matter to know just what is the best thing for the creamery instructors 
to do in certain cases in the creameries; that is to say, we have no means of knowing 
whether or not, even after the cream has been pasteurized, that the cream will reach 
the package without being recontaminated, and it struck me that it would be a good 
basis for educational work for creamery men, supposing a creamery found they were 
doing everything in the matter of keeping up temperatures, and they still had a high 
yeast count in the butter. There might be something happen between the time the 
cream leaves the pasteurizer and the time it reaches the package; contamination might 
take place in between. We felt that we should be able to go back to the creamery and 
find out where that trouble was. No doubt there are manjr creamery men who have that 
condition and do not know it is taking place, and I felt that there were two important 
lines in 'this work. 

Discussion continued by Mr. C. Marker. 

Mr. Marker: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: This is a very interesting subject to 
me because it is one with which we have been engaged for some years, although we have 
not had the advantage of laboratory assistance, except in so far as we got it from 
publications which were available and from experience, from which we were able to 
draw. 

The pasteurizing of cream for buttermaking is in my judgment a somewhat 
different proposition from pasteurizing of cream for immediate consumption or whole- 
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sale use. There is just one point that Professor Dean , emphasized as one of the 
advantages of pasteurization which I would like to deal with for a minute, and that 
is that it improves the keeping quality of butter. That it improves the quality gen- 
erally is well known to all of us. In the matter of keeping .quality, that was a problem 
which I found to be a really serious one that we had to face in our work in Alberta a 
few years ago. I endeavoured to inform myself, as well as I could, of the causes of 
the deterioration of butter in storage. Of course we all have much literature to draw 
from with regard to that question, and with regard to a great many other questions. 

My studies led me to this conclusion, that the deterioration of butter in storage 
is not due to direct bacterial causes, that is to say, we may adopt a maximum tem- 
perature for pasteurization and the time for exposure sufficiently high and sufficiently 
long to secure 99-999 per cent of efficiency, according to the results obtained by 
Professor Mackinson of the Ohio State College. We used such temperatures and 
time of exposure in some of our experimental work when we took up the question in 
Alberta, and while we assumed that the pasturization from a bacteriological point of 
view is very efficient, — practically perfect — we still found that the butter lacked keep- 
ing quality. We found furthermore that pasteurization — at the generally accepted 
temperature and time of exposure, 145° P., 20 to 30 minutes — was not equal in 
efficiency to continuous pasteurization as I used to know it years ago at 176 to 180° 
F. Bacteriologically speaking, one was quite equal to the other, but from the point 
of view of keeping quality of the butter one was not equal to the other. 

Now, there must be some additional reason for this lack of keeping quality other 
than a bacteriological one. What else have we? I am addressing my remarks more 
particularly to the practical creameryman who has not had the advantages of bacterio- 
logical training — (I have not) — and who has come up against such questions as these. 
We are told that there are organized and unorganized ferments in normal milk pro- 
ducts. If the lack of keeping quality of our butter is not due to organized ferments, 
it would be reasonable to suppose that unorganized ferments had something to do with 
it. According to experience, the continuous form of pasteurization destroys or ener- 
vates the enzymes or unorganized ferments in cream, and there is where the Storch 
Test has been used to indicate whether there is absence or presence of certain oxidising 
ferments. Dr. Storch, when he was working with this problem had no name for them 
except active substances; that is the expression he uses. Now then, in working with 
this problem, the question was, how were we to secure a pasteurization by the holding 
method that would be equal in efficiency to a continuous method as heretofore used. 
There was only one way we could get at it, and that was to raise the temperature — to 
get above the temperature that we were generally using, and when we did that we found 
at once considerable improvement in the keeping quality of the butter. I would venture 
this statement, based on our experience in Alberta during the last three years, tbat by 
raising the temperature sufficiently high or holding the cream sufficiently long at the 
maximum temperature, we could secure a keeping quality of butter whereby any mer- 
chant might tfeel absolutely safe in buying the product, for six to twelve months 
storage. It is in this connection that we found the Storch Test exceedingly useful. 
The Storch Test shows the presence or absence of peroxidase. Authorities claim that 
the deterioration of butter in storage is generally due to oxidation caused by enzymes. 
Then it stands, to reason that if we could destroy these wo destroy the cause for 
deterioration. 

I sent a box of butter to this conference. We had a number of old samples at one 
of our grading stations — a number of samples that were carried over that were from 
a month or two up to a year old, and in looking over the stock of these old samples, I 
found this one' that was graded for the first time on the -1th day of October, 1917. Those 
of you who saw that sample and tested it yesterday would probably be struck with the 
fact that it had no old storage fishy flavour. That is because the cream from which 
it was made was heated up to a temperature sufficiently high to destroy the peroxidase. 
I do not say for the moment that peroxidase is the direct cause of the deterioration of 
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butter in storage, but if we find by the Storch Test, the absence of peroxidase, and that 
the butter shows excellent keeping quality, then we can draw our own inferences. 

I was particularly pleased, Mr. Chairman, when you made the announcement 
yesterday that you had in contemplation the establishment of lines of research work, 
because I realize that there is such a tremendous field in the dairy industry to cover, 
"and no matter how many experts we get into the work, there will still be enough for 
them all to do. It is in the commercial line that we need help. For instance, in the 
questions that we 'are discussing to-day we need a great deal of material so that it will' 
be safe to draw general conclusions. Personally, I have never been struck so forcibly 
with the benefit of having a lot of material to work with until we started our work on 
grading of samples. In that way we could go into our grading stations at any time 
and say, after looking through some of the butter, " We will go back three, four or five 
or six months and see how it is holding." In that way we get exactly the same results 
that we could have got if we had travelled to Montreal, Ottawa, Vancouver, Dawson 
City, or wherever our product had gone. We had samples in our possession which 
showed it was holding, and we knew if these samples were holding well all was well 
with the trade, and we knew there would be no condemnation. 

That is the principle we work on; use a great deal of material so as to get the 
information, and then draw whatever safe conclusions we can from that, and put them 
into practice. 

Arising out of that has been the tendency from year to year to increase pasteuriz- 
ing temperatures until this season of 1918, during the summer months, we graded 
5,212,000 pounds of butter, and out of that two-tenths of one per cent of the cream 
from which the butter was made had been pasteurized to a temperature of 140 to 159° 
F., that is under 160; from 160 to 169, 12-6 per cent; from 170 to 179, 71-2 per cent; 
from 180 to 190, 16 per cent, as shown by the following table: — 



PROVINCE OF ALBERTA. 

BUTTER GRADING AND MARKETING SERVICE. 

The following table shows the quantity of pasteurized cream butter graded during 
the summer seasons of 1916, 1917 and 1918, also the quantity and proportion of butter 
made from cream heated to the temperature shown prior to the holding period (rang- 
ing up to 30 minutes). » 



Pasteurizing Temperature. 


Summer Season 

1916 
22 Creameries. 


Summer Season 

1917 
32 Creameries. 


Summer Season 

1918 
3fi Creameries. 




Pounds. 


Per cent. 


Pounds. 

14.94S 
1,539,562 
2,643,911 

76,924 


Per cent. 

04 
359 
619 

1-8 


Pounds. 


Per cent. 


140 159° F 


185,969 

2,490,032 

798,322 

68,334 


5-2 
704 
22-5 

19 


8,583 

658,919 

3,712,759 

832,128 

5,212,389 


02 


160-169° F 

170-179° F 


126 
712 


180-] 90° F 


160 






Totals 


3,542,657 


loo-o 


4,275,345 


100-0 


100 



Speaking of the deterioration of butter in storage, we have found that if a sample 
of butter will hold for six weeks to two months, it is then safe for six to twelve months' 
storage, if necessary. That is to say, deterioration which is likely- to take place, will 
take place during the first few weeks. We got that information from consulting 
these thousands of samples that- we had. We re-scored most of them. Up to this year 
we re-scored all of them. That means that if we had 7,000 churnings in the course 
of a year, 7,000 samples would be re-scored within eight or ten weeks of the day they 
were received. We were able in this way to not only get a general line on the keeping 
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quality of all Alberta creamery butter, but also on the keeping quality of the butter 
made by individual creameries. We were also able to note the influence of tempera- 
tures. Thus we come back to where I left off, that it is invaluable to have a large 
amount of material to work with. We can draw safer conclusions than where we have 
a more limited data. That is why I say I am sure we are all delighted with the 
announcement which was made, and I can assure you that so as we are concerned in 
Alberta, we will be very glad indeed to avail ourselves of any assistance that the 
projected line of woife may give us. 

Prof. Dean: I would judge from this table that in 1918, 71-2 per cent of the 
butter which you made was from cream heated to a temperature of 170 to 179° F. ? 

Mr. Marker: Yes, that is right. 

Prof. Dean : In 1916 there was only 22 per cent of the cream heated to that 
temperature ? 

Mr. Marker: Yes. 

Prof. Dean : Your experience has shown that it is advisable to increase the 
temperature and now 71 per cent is heated to the higher temperature? 

Mr. Marker: Yes, and 16 per cent over 180° F. 

Mr. Lund: What system is used in the higher temperature? • 

Mr. Marker : The holding system. 

Prof. Dean : I found that quite a number of the men in the West heated to 160 or 
164° F., and then gave it an additional poke, as they called it. What do you think of 
that? 

Mr. Marker: I like to be on the safe side. Eeference has been made to cooked 
flavour, and it is true that there is a certain amount of cooked flavour develops in 
cream heated to a high temperature, but we find that this cooked flavour passes off from 
the butter in the course of a couple of weeks. 

Prof. Dean: What would be the average time to hold it when heated to 170° F.? 

Mr. Marker : Ten to twenty minutes. The Storch test indicates the destruction 
of peroxidase at a temperature of between 160 and 164. I have made a number of 
tests myself to see where the critical temperature is. There are three factors, the 
length of time taken to bring up the temperature, and then the length of time of 
holding the temperature, and the length of time occupied in cooling. These are the 
three factors that effect the efficiency of the pasteurization. I have found that in 
raising the temperature, the peroxidase disappears, according to the Stoch'test, between 
the temperatures of 162 to 164° F. In our earlier work we used to case when that 
point was reached. 

The Chairman: Do you find it disappears at the same temperature in all the 
experiments you have tried? 

Mr. Marker: Yes, there is a wide field of work, particularly in relation to the 
cause of deterioration in butter. I know work has been done on that point, but I do 
not know of any work that has been done in a large way, and that is what we need. 

Prof. Dean: What means are adopted by your creamerymen to ascertain these 
temperatures? Do they use the ordinary thermometer, or temperature control? 

Mr. Marker: Some of them have temperature controls and some have recording 
thermometers; the majority use the ordinary dairy thermometer. 

Prof. Dean : Don't you think that is where a lot of the difficulty has arisen ; that 
the average man does not take these temperatures exactly? 

Mr. ILuknn: The point is this, Prof. Dean, that they are careful to go high 
enough because they know the importance of going sufficiently high; if they go a 
few degrees higher it does not affect the butter. They take into consideration the 
condition of the cream. The main thing is to put the temperature high enough to 
destroy at least one of the oxidizing ferments. 

Another question is what is the cause of fishy flavour in butter, and I would 
like to hear that discussed. 
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The Chairman : When I was in New Zealand " fishy " flavour in the butter was 
quite a serious matter, and there was a great deal of discussion about it. One man 
said very seriously, and was rather indignant that I did not take much stock in what 
he said, that he had discovered that fishy butter was the result of the moon shining 
on the surface of the milk cans at night. 

, Mr. Marker: One satisfactory thing we found in favour of high pasteurization, 
and that was that it got rid of fishy flavoured butter. 

The Chairman: You had considerable difficulty with fishy flavoured butter before. 

Mr. Marker: We had a great deal in 1915. It was the first year that we really 
handled a large number of grading samples, and we found to our extreme chagrin 
and humilation that upon re-scoring these samples, which had scored the highest, 
that they were practically all of fishy flavour; they had a disagreeable flavour. 

Mr. Mack Kobertson : What temperature was used in pasteurizing ? 

Mr. Marker : That butter had been made from raw cream, and that is what gave 
the impulse to creamery operators to provide themselves with equipment for pasteuri- 
zation. Twenty-three of the creameries in Alberta, manufacturing 80 per cent of the 
butter, put in pasteurizing equipment in the spring of 1916. We were placed on the 
one hand between a very discriminating market that had been importing the best 
butter that perhaps was made in the world, and on the other hand we had a 3-cent 
freight rate before we reached the eastern market, and you can easily understand how 
the operators of our creameries felt. They knew it was time for a change, and they 
made the change, and it had an immediate and marked effect on the keeping quality 
of the butter. I do not know what is the cause of fishy flavour, but I know in many 
cases it may be attributed partly to high acidity of the cream. It is not necessarily 
so in all cases. Some of you may have heard that a certain professor who was at 
one time directing the agricultural experimental work in Denmark was approached 
by some farmers to find out which was the cheapest and best material to use for 
feeding their dairy cows, and what did he say ? He said, " We will ask the cow." 
They based their experimental work on this proposition of asking the cow, making 
up certain rations, and then watching results. That is the principle that we haVe 
followed; we ask the butter which is the best temperature for pasteurization, and 
that is what the butter told us, around 170° F. and up. That is, if you want a long 
keeping butter. 

The creamery man churning butter to-day does not know where that churning 
of butter, is going. It may go to Vancouver, Toronto, Montreal, or the Old Country. 
They do not know whether that butter is to be consumed the next week after it is 
made or the next month or the next year, and the only thing to do is to live up to the 
maxim of " Safety First " and make the butter so that it will answer the purposes and 
requirements of the trade if it is sent to Great Britain and used some time next 
year. 

In other words, put in the keeping quality. If we are making butter for the 
immediate market, then it is an entirely different proposition. If I were making 
butter for the local market I do not know that I would incur any unnecessary expense 
by running up the temperatures so high as we have to do, because I would know that 
there would be no comeback in a few months hence. It would go into immediate 
consumption, and for that purpose I would say a lower temperature for pasteuriza- 
tion would be as satisfactory as a high temperature. . It is when we are placed in the 
position that we do not know where and when that butter is going to be consumed 
that we should be on the safe side. 

A Delegate: If butter is going to have a fishy flavour, is it safe to conclude it 
will have that flavour in two months? 

Mr. Marker: I think so, but I would not be dogmatic about it. I should say, 
generally speaking, yes. That emphasizes the point Mr. Herns brought up — infection 
between pasteurization and the box. We had an experience along that line; the butter 
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of ;i certain creamery showed fishy on re-scorihg, and that was something that had not 
happened for two years previous. 

The Chairman: Was it pasteurized at a high temperature? 

Mr. Marker: Yes, pasteurized at a high temperature, and gave a weak reaction 
on the Storch Test. 

Thei Chairman : Did it give any reaction in the first place ? 

Mr. Marker : We did not test it. We made inquiries as to where this butter was 
made, and whether they were reporting the right temperatures, and they insisted that 
they absolutely were. A few months ago I was speaking to the man who was respon- 
sible for the quality of that butter, and I said, " Now, I want to know what you found 
out when you made this investigation ?" And he said, " I found out it was in the 
cooler, in between the tubes." He said there was no doubt about the pasteurizing 
being done properly, but in passing over this cooler, the cream was re-infected. If we 
had not had these grading samples we should not have known anything about it, and 
there would probably be complaints from the trade. I gave instructions that the grader 
was to score this butter, and I made a point to be there at 'the end of three weeks. 
We found a great many cases developed within the three weeks, but very few after two 
months. 

I said something about acidity in relation to that. We have seen raw cream 
butter turn fishy that had been made from practically sweet cream, so that there is 
something else, and I do not" know what it is, bulj it is some degree of satisfaction to 
know that we have some means of tracing the blame. 

Mr. Herns : Do your creameries use much culture ? 

Mr. Marker: They do not use any, unless they have a bad vat of cream, and then 
they sometimes do. 

Prof. Dean: Do you neutralize? 

Mr. Marker: To some extent. 

Prof. Dean: What do they use? 

Mr. Marker : Lime. I am not familiar with the formula, but it is probably lime 
and soda ash, to some extent. 

The Chairman : Assuming that the enzymes in the cf earn or milk have been 
destroyed, is it possible that there should be re-infection of the cream by these enzymes ? 

Mr. Lund : We know that certain organisms produce enzymes, such as mold and 
yeast and bacteria, and while as a rule they are not grown in butter they may be alive, 
and it is possible that there is some production of enzymes by them. 

The Chairman : I am thinking of the enzymes that are natural to milk. 

Mr. Lund : I think if they are destroyed once, -that would be the end of them. 

Mr. Herns : Except by re-contamination. 

Mr. Lund : I do not think we know sufficient about these enzymes to express very 
decided opinions. 

Mr. Bingham: What cold storage temperatures , do you maintain? 

Mr. Marker: 10 degrees and under. 

Mr. Lund: If pasteurization becomes compulsory I would like to see a standard 
adopted that would be enforced. There is no use having it on the statute books unless 
we are in a position to enforce it. Possibly these two tests together may be of some 
use. I merely brought this up as a suggestion. I would also like to see practical 
creamery men at the back of any standard that is made compulsory. If they are not 
back of it, and do not feel satisfied, it would be hard to enforce it. If you get up to a 
high temperature it costs them more money for steam, and for pumping the water. 

With regard to the necessity for more dairy research work, it seems to me that 
we are going across the line too much altogether for a lot of our scientific dairy infor- 
mation. I think the dairymen might, with advantage to .themselves, spend a little more 
money in research work in Canada. I am a practioal butter maker — -or was — and I 
took up bacteriology because it seemed to me that was the way I would have to solve 
some of the problems of the dairy, and while I have learned something, I do not pre- 
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tend to know it all yet by any means, but I work on dairy work as time permits, 
although I have to drop it to take up other lines of work. As a practical dairyman I 
feel that it would be an advantage to the dairymen to follow up this work, and I would 
like to see more of it done in Canada. If you go to Washington you will find eight or 
ten men working on research work on dairy problems, and we have to go there for a 
lot of information. (Applause.) 

A Delegate : Mr. Marker shows that 71 per cent of the cream in Alberta was pas- 
teurized at from 170 to 180 degrees F. How long was it held at that temperature? 

Mr. Marker : From 10 to 30 minutes ; it was all held at least 10 minutes. 

THE STORCH TEST. 

The chairman has asked me to say a word about the Storch test, and to give a 
demonstration. I cannot say very much about it, but it is a test which has been in use 
for the last 20 years, and is known by practical dairymen. It bears the name of a man 
who first worked it up, Prof. William Storch, who was the director of the chemical 
division of the Laboratory for Agricultural Research at Copenhagen, which is the 
centre for all agricultural experimental work in Denmark. All the data obtained in 
other experimental stations is submitted to the Agricultural Laboratory at Copenhagen, 
and consequently Dr. Storch has handled practically all of the work. He died a few 
months ago at the age of 81; he died in' the harness. He had applied to be relieved of 
his duties^ this present' autumn, but he was called before his time expired. 

The Storch test is based on the principle that milk and cream produced normally, 
contains certain deoxidizing- ferments which are known as peroxidase. I shall not go 
into details as to that except to say that every historical summary and scientific opinion 
relating to the principle of peroxidase reaction, have recommended the work. In a 
recent book published by MacMillan, you will find a great deal of data with regard to 
peroxidase reaction. 

Dr. Storch, after making his experiments, issued a 48 page report dealing with the 
question, and you will notice that there are some colour plates at the back. This 
report was published 20 years ago from the Royal Agricultural College at Copenhagen. 
The Storch test has been used for 20 years,, more particularly in connection with milk 
pasteurization. Those of you who have seen the Storch reaction will probably be 
interested to see how it occurs. We have used the test for three years in connection 
with our butter grading work in Alberta, and it is in that connection that I will deal 
with the subject. First of all I will deal with the apparatus required. 

THE STORCH TEST FOR MILK, CREAM, WHEY AXD' BUTTER. 

Apparatus Required. 

Cylindrical screw top sample jars, 4-oz. capacity, plainly numbered. 

1-oz. dropper bottles of brown glass for the re-agents. 

Test tubes, 6 inches long and | inch in diameter. 

Wooden racks to hold the tubes in a vertical or inclined position. 

Water bath with rack for the melting of the samples of butter to be tested. 

10 c.c. pipette 

Thermometer of known relative accuracy. 

Re-agents. 

1. A solution of hydrogen peroxide (H 2 O 2 ) which can be obtained in any drug 
store. In making up the solution mix one volume of 3 per cent H 2 O 2 with two volumes 
of distilled water and store in dropper bottle labelled "Re-agent, Storch Test". 

2. A 2 per cent solution of Paraphenylenediamine. Dissolve in distilled water 
at a temperature of about 140 degrees F., and store in dropper bottle, labelled 
'•'Indicator, Storch Test". 
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The dropper bottles containing both solutions should be kept in a dark cool place 
when not in use. 

As the utility of the test depends entirely upon the re-agents being " active ", it 
is necessary to make up fresh solutions as soon as either, or both, show signs of 
weakening. The activity of the solutions may be determined from time to time by 
making a test of unheated sweet milk or cream, which should always give an immediate 
and distinct colour -reaction (indigo blue). 

Making the Test. 

Pour into a test tube a teaspoonful (about 5 c.c.) of milk, cream, or whey which 
is to be tested. Add one or two drops of the hydrogen peroxide solution and, immediately 
after, two drops of the Paraphenylenediamine solution. Shake the test tube well in 
order that the re-agents may be thoroughly mixed with the sample. If an immediate 
colour re-action occurs (milk and cream indigo blue, whey violet-red-brown) then 
the sample has not been heated above the critical temperature or it may not have been 
heated at all. If, the sample turns a pale blue grey in colour, either immediately or 
within half a minute's time after the addition of the re-agents then it has been. 
previously heated to the ' border line '. If the sample of milk (cream) remains white 
or develops a very pale violet-red tone by the addition of the re-agents, then it has 
been heated to a temperature sufficiently high to destroy or to render inactive the 
peroxidase ferment. 

In heating sour milk" (buttermilk) or cream, a teaspoonful is likewise poured into 
a test tube and in order to neutralize some of the acid in the sample one half tea- 
spoonful of clear lime water is added and thoroughly mixed by shaking before the 
re-agents are added. 

To test a sample of butter for peroxidase, place about 2 ounces in a sample jar 
and melt in the water bath at a temperature of 120 degrees to 130 degrees P., and hold 
there until the curdy matter of the butter has separated and formed a well defined 
layer at the bottom of the jar. The separation of the curd from the butter fat should 
be as complete as possible for an accurate test, and it may in some cases be found 
necessary to remix the melted butter in the jar once or twice and replace in the water 
bath until the separation is satisfactory. This is important. 

When a good separation has been secured hold the sample jar at an angle of about 
45 degrees, draw into the pipette 4 to 5 cubic centimetres of the curdy matter and run 
into the test tube. Dilute with a similar quantity of warm water drawn into the 
pipette from the water bath, at the same time rinsing the pipette. 

In making the test, first add to the sample in the test tube two drops of " Re-agent " 
and immediately after two drops of the " indicator ". Then mix. If a decidedly 
dark blue re-action occurs within one-half minute the sample tested is shown to 
contain peroxidase. 

If, on the other hand, there be no reaction, the sample is shown to contain no 
peroxidase. 

For uniformity of results it is advisable to place the test tube with the sample 
into the warm water bath for a few minutes before adding the re-agents. 

Paraphenylenediamine is hard to get at the present ■ time. I am not aware that 
the manufacture- of it has been started on this continent. It is a German manufacture. 

Mr. Lund: I was told that it was manufactured in New York by Merrick & 
Company. 

Mr. Marker : Dr. Storch in his report defines and describes very minutely the use 
of the method in relation to all milk products, and he says while the butter contains 
such a very small percentage of protein, the amount of active substances must of 
necessity be exceedingly small. Yet, he says the time may come when the test may 
be used as an indication for pasteurizing of cream, that is, by the testing of a sample 
of butter. 
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Mr. Marker then made a number of tests in the presence of the audience, and 
added : — 

There is no reaction in this sample. There is no peroxidase. That is from one 
of the samples of butter we had up here yesterday; it is June butter. Here is another 
sample that Mr. Barr knows the history of; this is a sample from raw cream butter 
from Quebec, and it reacts. This is an Ontario sample that was pasteurized to 150 
degrees and it shows a very weak reaction. It looks as though it had been pretty close 
to the critical point. 

The Chairman: If there is any one specially interested in this work, a further 
demonstration will be made by taking a sample of milk and making tests as the 
temperature goes up to observe the critical point, or where the reaction disappear. 

Are you now ready to deal with this resolution proposed by Prof. Dean? 

Mr. Medd: I have much pleasure in seconding that resolution; I deem it very 
essential to the future prosperity of our buttermaking industry. 

The Chairman : Are you all agreed that the temperatures suggested by Prof. Dean 
should be recommended. The passing of this resolution by this conference endorses the 
temperatures mentioned in the resolution, and that is a very important matter. 

Mr. Marker : I think the minimum should be raised 10 degrees. In my judgment 
it would not be safe to' employ a temperature lower than 170° P. if we are making 
butter for an uncertain market. I think we should take 180° F. as a minimum. 

Mr. L. A. Gibson : Unless we are absolutely certain of what we are talking about 
we had better not place ourselves on record in connection with it. The results of the 
experiments that we have carried out in Manitoba have been along the same lines as 
those conducted by Mr. Marker. We have come to the conclusion that it is not safe for 
us to recommend a temperature below 170° F. and holding it for 10 minutes, and we 
issued -those instructions to the creamerymen at the time. 

Mr. K. G. Mackay, Saskatchewan : In support of the last speaker,- I would say 
that the high ' temperature is very important. We pasteurize from 170 to 180° F., 
and some creamerymen go even higher than that and keep that temperature for 20 
minutes. I have come to the conclusion that the higher temperatures are the safer 
ones. As to making it compulsory, some of our people might say the creameries are 
not equipped to pasteurize and some latitude should be allowed. I think where the 
butter is for export it should he pasteurized at a temperature that will make it 
absolutely safe. We do not want to have any come-back. Our butter will be exported 
to the British market and will not reach the consumer for a considerable number of 
months. 

Prof. Dean : In Ontario we have a peculiar condition. A large part of our butter 
is used locally. Would it be advisable to recommend a lower temperature where the 
butter is used for the local market and where you are sure it is going to be used in a 
short time? 

Mr. Herns : Why not leave the local end to take care' of itself, and recommend 
the temperature for export butter? 

Prof. Dean : Would it not be wise to make some recommendation as a guide to 
creamerymen ? 

Mr. Herns : Yes. 

The Chairman : Would it not be better to use the term " long keeping 'butter " 
rather than export butter, because butter may be kept just as long for home consump- 
tion as for export? 

Mr. Medd : I am speaking of our own experience for a number of years in the 
manufacture of creamery butter. We first recommended 145° F., held for twenty 
minutes. We adopted that temperature for a time and found we were not getting 
exhaustive churnings. We increased the temperature to 150° F. and found we were 
getting a more satisfactory churning, and we had records of our butter keeping for 
twelve months and turning out good. During the past year we have increased to 150 
and hold it for twenty minutes, and now we are heating from 150 to 160° F., usually 
between 155 and 160° F. We vary our temperatures according to conditions. When 
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we get cream that is of an inferior flavour to our usual supply, we increase the tem- 
perature to overcome the difficulties from high acidity, and our butter has kept in 
very good condition for twelve months after it was made. 

In Ontario pasteurizing is not general, but I think it is wise that we should have 
a uniform standard. 

Mr. Jackson : Ontario butter goes into consumption earlier, and it is possible 
that a higher temperature is not necessary. 

Mr. Zufelt : As this is only a recommendation coming from this body and not 
compulsory, I would suggest that we make the maximum conditions and that we recom- 
mend a temperature that will suit the export market. Being under local conditions 
we never can tell what the ultimate market will be for the butter, and to be on the safe 
side I would suggest that we fix the highest minimum temperature. I would agree 
with Mr. Marker that the minimum temperature should be at least 160° F. and kept 
at that temperature for twenty minutes. I think it is well to be on the safe side. 

The Chairman : The question of expanse has to be considered, and if -it is not 
necessary in the case of butter which goes into immediate consumption, it would be 
hardly wise to incur the unnecessary expense. 

Mr. Zufelt: This is only a recommendation. 

The Chairman : Yes, and we had better be careful about our recommendations. 

Mr. Herns : Some creameries are labelling their butter as pasteurized butter, and 
putting it on the market under that label, and we know that the cream has not been 
properly pasteurized. That is absolutely unfair to the creameries that are pasteuriz- 
ing their cream, and it seems to me that there should be some thing covering that 
point and preventing that being done. 

The Chairman : That must be put in a separate recommendation. It is a misre- 
presentation to say the least of it, to offer butter as pasteurized butter that has not 
been properly pasteurized. 

Mr. Pallesen : It seems to me that we are splitting hairs. Once the temperature 
is up to 150 or 160° F. why not play safe? It is all very well to make the statement 
that most of your butter is used for local consumption, but I understand that you sell 
your butter in Montreal, and when it once goes down the St. Lawrence, you do not 
know where it is going. 

The Chairman : There is a large quantity of butter manufactured in the province 
of Ontario that never goes to Montreal, and goes direct to the consumer from the 
creamery. 

Mr. Pallesen : I understand that is the fact, but there is no telling where it may 
be shipped to. If a creamery has boiler capacity to heat up to 150 or 160° F., they 
will also be able to heat to 170° F., and I am in favour of the higher temperature. 

Mr. A. T. Charron, St. Hyacinthe, Que. : We recommend 150 degrees F. for 
pasteurizing all products of cream. We always consider in the province of Quebec 
that pasteurizing would give good results as far as keeping qualities are concerned. 
A great deal of the butter produced in Quebec is for local consumption, and I think 
it would be better to have a minimum as well as a maximum, because if it is pasteurized 
to 170° F. it has a cooked taste, and if it is to be consumed immediately, the consumer 
would not like that. A great deal of the butter manufactured in Quebec is put on the 
market immediately, and people buying four, five or six pounds of butter would not 
want to wait six weeks before using it. Of course we are all agreed that the higher 
temperature is proper for export butter. I think we should try to do the right thing 
at the right time, and we should not try to put these temperatures too high. 

Prof. Dean: I said at the beginning that this resolution was open to amendment, 
and if it were amended in the way, the standard minimum temperatures recommended 
are 145 to 155 degrees F. for butter for immediate consumption, held for 30 to 20 
minutes, and 160 to 170 degrees F. held for 20 to 10 minutes for long keeping butter. 
Would that meet with your approval ? 

Mr. Wilson : I would like Mr. Marker's opinion as to whether a minimum of 160° 
F. is sufficient to guarantee the keeping quality of butter for long keeping purposes ? Id 
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my own experience it has not been sufficient. I understood Mr. Marker to say from 
162 to 164° F. It is just' a question in my mind whether 160 is sufficiently high. In 
our own case we pasteurize 95 per cent of our butter at 175 to 180° F.; we make no 
distinction as to the local trade, and I believe we have gained more financially and from 
the standpoint of the reputation of the product locally than- we have in our reputation 
for export goods. I am a strict advocate of high temperatures, either for local con- 
sumption or export. 

Mr. Lund : As far as bacteria are concerned, the higher temperature you get, the 
more bacteria you are going to destroy, but you get into trouble with oily flavour and 
so on. It seems to me that the whole question is complicated between combining the 
question of temperature and .time — the 10 minute period and the 5 minute period and 
the flash and half hour period. I think the experience of practical creamerymen is 
most valuable on this question. 

# The Chairman : The positive results which have been obtained in the three 
western provinces in improving the keeping quality of their butter and in eliminating 
undesirable flavours by the high temperature pasteurization cannot be ignored. The 
evidence before us is positive as to the improvements which have resulted, without 
anything being brought forward to show that there is any danger, except as suggested 
by Mr. Lund, of increasing the cooked flavour or oily flavour. As far as I can learn 
there has been no difficulty experienced on that point, but I would like to hear what 
Mr. Marker has to say. 

Mr. Marker: We have had no difficulty on these two points. As I said before, 
the cooked flavour is something that passes off, and is a negligible factor. As far as 
oily flavours are concerned, we have not had any difficulty on that score. In fact one 
of the central creameries has said that in running the temperatures up to 185° F. they 
have not had the slightest indication of any trouble, and they have manufactured a 
million pounds of butter this year. I would not hesitate to recommend 170° F. If 
you heat to 160 and hold it for 10 minutes you can get a re-action by the Storch test. 
I would strongly advise that grade certificates be issued only on butter that has been 
so effectively pasteurized that it shows no re-action. 

Mr. Medd : Do you get reports on the condition of the raw cream before it is 
pasteurized ? 

Mr. Marker: We do in certain cases, but in the purely commercial grading we do 
not ask for that. 

Mr. Medd.: Don't you think the condition of the raw cream has something to do 
with it, before pasteurizing ? 

Mr. Marker: Yes, but we should have a minimum if the pasteurizing is to be 
recognized by 'legislation. 

Mr. Barr: Would you give a grade certificate on that sample of butter which is 
pasteurized to 150° F. 

Mr. Marker : No, we do not issue grade certificates on a sample that would show 
that reaction. I have followed this work closely because I am interested in it. We 
may take five or six boxes here, and go through them and score them, and they may be 
all Specials, and three weeks later we may take them out and find some of them 
seconds and off grade. They can alter that much in a short time, and if grade certifi- 
cates had been issued you can see what the effect would be. That is why I would insist 
on a minimum temperature and holding time, so that we would have a means of cheek- 
ing as to whether these conditions have- actually been complied with. 

The Chairman : Do you think there is danger if the minimum is fixed at 160° F. ? 
, Mr. Marker : Heated to 160° F._ and held 10 minutes ; if you fail to get reaction 
you would get the same results as butter heated to 185° F. It would either show 
positive or negative action. The origin of the Storch test was that Denmark had under 
consideration legislative measures- to compel the pasteurization of all skim milk by 
creamerymen, and the Storch test was worked out in order to make this legislation 
enforcible. That test is quick and effective. You can all see that it is very simple. I 
do not know of anything that equals it. 
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Mr. Andreasen : If this conference is asked to pass a resolution on the question, 
let us analyze this for a minute. The vote is going to be cast either for or against it. 
There are some 30 or 40 people asked to vote on a very important question. I would 
say that 20 per cent of the members present know very little about this question, and 
it is not of vital importance to them. They are only interested in the cheese question. 
As a veteran buttermaker, I have not the slightest hesitation in passing my vote. Then 
we have the men of science. There are three classes voting on this question. The men 
who are not vitally interested in it are going back to face their people, and apparently 
it would be a difficult question as far as the East is concerned to get the temperature 
up high enough. I would sooner go back and say, " I voted for 165° F. as a minimum 
for export butter," because I would have a good reason for casting that vote. We have 
Mr. Marker's word that 165° F. would be absolutely safe. If we adopt 160 1 it will 
not be safe. Why not be safe? I am satisfied we will have no trouble in the West; 
in fact, they will wonder why we did not decide on 170° F., and I think we should at 
least make it 165° F. 

Mr. Wilson : I can only arrive at a decision based on my own experience in the 
work. I think the conference should be unanimous. I would feel that there was some 
inconsistency in my attitude if this conference started a minimum of 160° F. and 
we went back and recommended 175° F. 

Mr. Jackson : I have had experience in pasteurizing up to 152° F., and we had a 
pronounced cooked flavour, but that is not the case where we reduced the acidity of 
the cream. In western Ontario we do not want that sweet flavoured butter. The trade 
does not^ seem to require the sweet flavoured buter that is shown in the samples of 
Western butter. It might be advisable to educate our people to use that butter, but 
until we do that I fear that in western Ontario we will have great trouble in pasteuriz- 
ing the cream to a high temperature. 

The Chairman: It is not suggested that you should use a high temperature for 
immediate consumption. 

Mr. Gibson: I could not conscientiously vote for a minimum temperature of 
160° F. in view of the experiences we have had. I could not go home and recommend 
that. I feet that I70i° F. should be recommended, but I believe 165° F. would probably 
be all right. 

Mr. Burgess : In connection with our work at Montreal, we found a very large 
percentage of the western butter was mild and clean in flavour. There were no samples 
whatever which could be said to have a cooked flavour. From the experience I have 
had during the last six weeks, I would be inclined to say that if Mr. Marker says 
165 or 170° F. this conference should accept his statement. (Applause.) 

Mr. Falconer: We have not been in the habit of pasteurizing for buttermaking 
in Nova Scotia. It has not been necessary because our butter is consumed in ten 
days or two weeks after it is made. Of course in certain seasons some butter is placed 
in cold storage. My own little experience in pasteurizing has shown me that 160° F. 
is not sufficient. Last June I was persuaded that we ought to see how we compared 
with Alberta butter, and I sent a box to Alberta to the exhibition and it scored 42-2 
points. I sent a box of the same butter to the exhibition in Toronto and it scored 
42-16. When that butter came here yesterday it was away down low. The cream was 
pasteurized to 160° F., but not held for any length of time. If the temperature had 
been a little higher, or if it had been held at that temperature for some time, the 
butter would have been better in flavour when it was tested here yesterday. Most 
of the cream used was sweet. I think from that one experience that a temperature 
of 160° F. is not sufficiently high. 

Mr. Wiancko : Our experience has led us to the conclusion that pasteurizing for 
immediate consumption is very beneficial indeed. We must not forget, as creamery- 
men, that when butter leaves the factory it goes to the retailer and we never can tell 
what the retailer is going to do with that butter. Sometimes our retailers wish to 
put on a special sale of butter and make a good display in their windows, and the ' 
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butter is kept there at a high temperature and immediately begins to deteriorate. 
If the cream has been pasteurized the butter will stand up very much better and will 
get into the "consumer's hands in very much better shape. A great many people in 
our towns purchase three or four pounds, or a week's supply, and I have noticed 
myself that when we got four pounds of good butter, it may be in good shape at first, 
but when we got down to the last pound it was beginning to go off flavour, and the 
only way to overcome that difficulty is by pasteurizing to 165° F. 

Mr. Alex. Mackay: I have had some little experience in both Ontario and the 
West, and I would not feel safe in recommending a lower temperature than 170° F. 
I know that Ontario butter is sold directly to the market, but they have not any 
different conditions than we have at Winnipeg. In one of our largest plants, the 
Orescent Creamery Company, everything is pasteurized and all their butter is sold 
on the local market. Some two years ago, we discussed the question fully at Winni- 
peg and we came to the conclusion to lower our temperatures to about 145 or 150° F., 
but some of that butter came back to us, and I certainly was ashamed of it. 

Prof. Dean : If I have sensed the feeling of the meeting it seems to be in favour 
of 170° F., and as far as I am personally concerned, I am quite willing to make that 
change. (Applause.) As time is drawing to a close I would then change my resolution 
that the standard minimum test shall be 170° F. held for at least ten minutes, if that 
meets with your approval? 

Mr. Medd: As seconder of the motion, I endorse that, as it seems to be the view 
of .the conference. 

Mr. Murray: I would like to explain how I stand on the matter. We are not 
interested in export butter in Nova Scotia, but the time may come when we will be, 
and I am willing to vote for a high temperature for the export trade, but I do not 
want to interfere with local conditions. 

The Chairman: We have had long discussion on this subject, and I think it has 
been very informing and one well worth while. It was a question in my mind as to 
whether this particular phase of the subject was a national question or not, but I 
think the discussion to-day has demonstrated that it is of sufficient importance to be 
discussed from a national standpoint. 

Resolution, as amended, carried. (Applause.) 

Session adjourned. 



Afternoon Session. 

Mr. J. A. Ruddick in the chair. 

The Chairman : We will hear the report of the special committee on legal 
standards for milk and its products, and the special committee on organization. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LEGAL STANDARDS FOR MILK AND ITS PRODUCTS, PROFESSOR H. H. 

DEAN, O.A.C., GUELPH, CONVENOR. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: The committee begs leave to recommend the 
adoption of the following standards : 

Editor's Note: The recommendations of the committee fis amended will be found in the 
appendix on page 107, with the reports of other committees and the resolutions adopted by the 
conference. 

The recommendations as first submitted were amended by striking out the words 
".Separated Milk." It /was the almost unanimous opinion of the delegates that the tenm 
" Skim Milk " is better understood, and that the use of other descriptions would 'be confusing 
and misleading. Some other changes were made at the suggestion of Dr. MoGill. 

THE COMPULSORY PASTEURIZATION OF DAIRY BY-PRODUCTS BY DR. F. TORRANCE, VETERINARY 

DIRECTOR GENERAL. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I would like to begin 'by saying how pleased I 
am to have this opportunity of bringing before the attention of such a representative 
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body a matter which, to my mind, is of great importance to the agricultural interests 
of Canada, — Tuberculosis of Swine. Tuberculosis of man is well known, but tuber- 
culosis of swine is a matter which has not been called to the attention of the public 
in a very strenuous way. Nevertheless, tuberculosis in swine occasions losses in 
Canada which are not trifling, and I am sorry to say these losses are increasing from 
day to day and year to year, showing that the causes which result in this infection are 
increasing. 

I would like to point out in the first place how it is that swine become tubercular. 
We find that swine in almost every case derive the disease from cattle, and they do 
it in one of three chief ways. They get the disease by drinking milk which is directly 
given to them by farmers as the surplus product of the farm, milk derived from tuber- 
culous eons. Or they get the milk second hand, as it were, after it has gone through 
a separating machine and is given to them as skim milk. ' If there are tubercular 
cattle on the farm the hogs are certain to become tubercular. In this case the disease 
is limited to the farm itself. Where the milk reaches the hog from a creamery as 
separated milk, or comes to the hog as whey from a cheese factory, the farm on which 
that hog is situated may have no tubercular cattle, but among all the clients who are 
bringing milk or cream to the factory if there is one farm upon which there are tuber- 
cular cattle that produce tubercular milk, all the product of that factory is infected, 
and every farmer who is taking home skim milk, or whey from that factory is running 
a chance of infecting his swine with tuberculosis. Another way in which swine obtain 
tuberculosis is by following cattle in the yard. If there are any particles of grain 
undigested in the droppings of the cattle the hog is apt to root through the manure 
in order to obtain the food. In the Middle States it is a very common practice, where 
cattle are fed upon whole corn, to have the cattle and hogs run together in what they 
call feed lots, the intention being that the hogs shall salvage the amount of whole pram 
that goes through the cattle. That practice is not general in Canada. It is a well 
ascertained fact that tubercular cows pass out the germ of tuberculosis in the manure. 
Hogs which are permitted to root over manure piles, where the herd, is tuberculous, 
are almost sure to contract the disease. That manner of contracting the disease is 
not nearly so frequent as through the milk. Another way in which hogs contract the 
disease is through eating tuberculous matter. Some animal dies on the farm, and in 
place of having it buried the carcass is allowed to remain somewhere where the hogs 
may have access to it, and if the carcass is of a tuberculous animal the hogs run a very 
good chance of becoming tubercular in that way. 

There still remains one other way in which hogs obtain the disease, and that is 
through eating garbage. The Health of Animals Branch have found it necessary to 
control garbage feeding for another reason; that of the prevention of hog cholera. 
We now require that all collected garbage before being fed to hogs shall be sterilized 
by cooking. The reason for that being that uncooked garbage may contain particles 
of uncooked pork which comes from hogs slaughtered in the early stages of hog 
cholera. It is quite possible for a hog to pass the Federal Inspection if he is killed 
before the disease has made sufficient progress to produce changes in his organs. Pork 
of that kind is very infective. A small portion, no bigger than a cubic inch, is enough 
to infect a hog, when it is eaten. In raw garbage hogs may also gain access to tuber- 
culous matter which has come from human patient. It has been found that swine feci 
on garbage from asylums and hospitals have contracted tuberculosis in that way. The 
main source of tuberculosis in hogs is milk and the tuberculous cow. 

I would like to say a word as to our losses from tuberculosis of swine. In the 
year ending March 31, 1918, our large abattoirs slaughtered 2,129,682 swine. Nineteen 
per cent of these swine were diseased. The loss occasioned by the disease was $255,561. 
There was also killed in uninspected slaughter houses and on farms two million swine. 
If these were diseased in the samo proportion, and there is no reason to think they are 
any healthier, there is almost double the loss and it amounts to half a million dollars 
in all. One of our large packers estimates the loss as twelve cents a hog. If we apply 
this to all the hogs killed last year we get a loss of $507,380. The worst feature of the 
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situation is that this loss is increasing from year to year. If we go back to the year 
1910 we find that the percentage of loss was 8 • 9 and this year it is 19 • 04. It has more 
than doubled in eight years. That is not a sudden increase, it has been rising gradually 
from year to year. About two per cent per annum is the average increase of tuber- 
culosis in swine. We find that Canada is not peculiar in this respect, other countries 
in which statistics are available show similar conditions. I would quote from the State 
Veterinarian of Iowa. He says, " It is a fact that the price of hogs is cut fifteen cents 
per one hundred pounds on account of tuberculosis, and that means a loss to the State 
of $3,000,000." There is no question but that the buyers of hogs in Canada, knowing 
that they are going to be subject to factory inspection, buy the hogs at such price as 
to protect them against that loss. If we could eliminate disease from the swine the 
farmers would get the difference in price, and that would be quite an item to the 
country, the saving of half a million dollars. The United States has published a 
bulletin on tuberculosis in hogs, and it states that in all the hogs slaughtered for the 
fiscal year 1916 nine per cent were found to be affected with tuberculosis in some 
degree. That is a smaller percentage than we have found in Canada. Possibly the 
difference is not due to any greater amount of disease that we have in this country 
as compared with the United States. I am glad to be able to say that our system of 
inspection is more efficient than that of the United States, and we detect cases of 
tuberculosis in swine which their inspectors would pass. In our system of inspection 
we have all the glands laid open, so that the inspector sees whether the disease is there 
or not. In the United States the inspector usually feels many of the glands and does 
not cut them open. 

This bulletin also states that in some of the States the percentage is 10 per ' cent, 
12 per cent, and 25 per cent of hogs affected with tuberculosis. 

It also states : " Numerous experiments conducted by many scientists in various 
countries are in accord relative to the ease with which hogs may contract tuberculosis 
from being fed on milk of tuberculous cows. When hogs were fed on tuberculous milk 
for only three ' days, the post-mortem examination held one hundred and seven days 
later showed 83-3 per cent of the; animals had become tuberculous. When hogs received 
tuberculous milk for thirty days and were allowed to live fifty days longer, one hundred 
per cent of the animals had developed generalized tuberculosis." 

The readiness with which the hog is infected by tuberculous ought to give us 
reason to think of the danger we incur with tuberculosis milk when fed to children. 
I do not propose to take that up at the present time, but everyone who knows how 
readily the hog is infected by means of tuberculous milk must realize that there is 
great danger in giving such milk to children. 

Now, in the report of the United States Live Stock Sanitary Association- last 
year, there was a paper written by the officer in charge of the eradication of tuber- 
culosis in the United States, and he has a word to say with regard to the eradication 
of tuberculosis in swine. He begins by saying: — 

"Tuberculosis of swine exists to an alarming degree. Each year the carcasses of 
thousands of swine are condemned as unfit for human consumption, at abattoirs 
where federal inspection is maintained. The remedy for this evil is the pasteuriza- 
tion of dairy by-products, which are fed to swine, and, of course, the elimination of the 
existing cause, the tuberculosis animals which are the distributors of the tuberule 
bacilli. 

Tuberculous cattle are the principal source of tuberculosis in hogs, the disease 
being transmitted readily by feeding the hogs on unpasteurized dairy products, and 
by allowing hogs to follow such cattle in the feed lot, and to feed upon the undigested 
grain in the droppings." 

I have with me the figures for the province of Ontario, dividing the province into 
two portions, east and west, just east of Oshawa. The total number of hogs in Ontario 
in 1916 was 1,700,000. Eastern Ontario contained 24-5 per cent of the total, and 
Western Ontario 75-5 per cent. In eastern Ontario there were 24 creameries or 14 
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per cent, and 840 cheese factories or 85 per cent of the total number. Western Ontario 
has 13-3 creameries or 85 per cent of the total, and 140 cheese factories or 15 per cent 
of the total. Twenty-four of these cheese factories made butter as well. 

We find that in these two districts the percentage of tuberculosis runs from a 
minimum of 4 per rent up to a maximum of 20 per cent. Although I have not ana- 
lyzed this carefully, it appears to me that a large percentage of tuberculosis is in the 
counties which are known as dairy counties. 

PERCENTAGE OP SWINE TUBERCULAR AFFECTED, 1010 AND 1918. 

Province. 1910. 1918. 

Ontario 10"46 20-50 

Quebec 7'23 12-50 

Prince Edward Island 0'87 l - 70 

Manitoba 3-70 17'67 

Saskatchewan 14-23 21"23 

Alberta 5"59 20*58 

British Columbia 7 - 50 21-12 

All Canada 8-90 19 - 04 

If we take Canada as a whole and if we compare the figures for 1910 with those 
for the present year, we are struck with the enormous increase there has been. 

It might be suggested that the proper thing to do is to wipe out tuberculosis in 
cattle. I quite agree that that is the proper thing to do, but it is such a vast problem 
that it seems we ought to do something else in the meantime to protect our swine, and 
what seems to me to be the most reasonable thing to do is to pasteurize the by-products 
of our cheese factories and creameries. If it costs a little more to manufacture your 
cneese and butter by pasteurizing the by-products the results to be obtained are worth 
the extra labour and expense. I, therefore, have pleasure in moving the following 

resolution, seconded by 

WHEREAS tuberculosis of swine is shown by statistics to be increasing 
from year to year and is now causing serious losses to Canadian farmers, and 
whereas this disease in swine is derived almost entirely from tuberculosis in 
cattle, chiefly by feeding the hogs on unpasteurized dairy products, be it 

EESOLVED that the by-products of cheese factories and creameries 
should be rendered harmless by pasteurization or sterilization before removal 
from such factories for feeding purposes, and that the Dominion Government be 
requested to make it compulsory to pasteurize .or sterilize all dairy factory 
by-products. 
Mr. Bull : Do you attribute any of that alarming increase to the more particular 
inspection you have now than when you started? 

Dr. Torrance : Some of it may be due to that cause. 

Mr. Bull : British Columbia is the only province which has done anything with 
regard to the eradication of tuberculosis, and your percentage of increase is greater 
{here than any other place. 

Dr. Torrance: I would like to point out that we derive our figures from the 
inspection at the abattoris. There is only one big abattoir in British Columbia, the 
the P. Burns Co. in Vancouver. They bring large quantities of hogs to that abattoir 
from the prairie provinces, so that the figures do not apply to British Columbia 
entirely. Our inspectors are much more experienced than they were when the inspec- 
tion first began, and that may have some effect on increasing the percentage. That 
does not minimize the seriousness of the situation. 

Professor Dean: You do not specify any temperature for pasteurizing. 
Dr. Torrance: We will be satisfied with the temperature you have decided on 
for buttermaking. 

Mr. Lund : Do you think it necessary to include the words " or sterilization ?" 
Dr. Torrance: We sould be quite satisfied if they simply boiled the product. 
The Chairman: I would like to hear from the factorymen as to whether there 
are any difficulties in the way of doing this work, and as to the cost. 



Mr. Thank Hekx.s : I have been very much interested in what Dr. Torrance has 
said on this question. Those of you who. attended the last dairy conference at Ottawa 
in 1911 will remember that this subject was then under discussion. I had the oppor- 
tunity at that time of /giving a paper dealing with the matter from the practical 
standpoint, and the question of tuberculosis in swine and calves as communicated by 
the feeding of unpasteurized , whey and other by-products was dealt with by Profs. 
Harrison of Macdonald Callege. (See report 3rd Dominion Conference Dairy Experts, 
Ottawa, December 6 and 7, 1911, pages 13 to 28.) 

In 1910 Provincial Bulletin No. 183 was published and covers the practical details 
of whey pasteurization. 

In 1912 Professor Edwards, who was then bacteriologist at the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, Guelph, conducted with the assistance of the instructors and myself a 
series of experiments in connection with yeasts in whey and their effect upon the 
flavour of the cheese, that is to say, when the, whey was returned unpasteurized in the 
cans to the farms. Samples of whey were taken from whey tanks of different fac- 
tories in western Ontario, mailed to the laboratory where cultures were made and 
cheese manufactured from milk innoculated with these cultures. Control cheese were 
made from the same milk. The results obtained in every case showed that the cheese 
made from milk in which these yeasts cultures were introduced had a fruity or 
yeasty flavour. Cool curing did not prevent the flavour from developing. 

It will be seen, therefore, that whey pasteurizing is an old subject. Since 1907 
considerably more than half of the cheese factories in western Ontario have pasteurized 
the whey. We have recently been trying to work out a better method of handling the 
surplus whey left in the tanks from day to day. At times these are from five to eighteen 
inches of the surplus whey which has not been taken away by the patrons. We found 
that if this whey was heated to about 180 degrees at once after the patrons had secured 
all they desired that when the fresh whey was heated up to 155 degrees and pumped 
into the tank it appeared to overcome the separation of albumen that took place in the 
leftover whey when heated to the high temperature mentioned, and by handling the 
surplus whey by this method the fresh whey did not become sour after heating to 155 
degrees and mixed with the surplus whey. The heating of the surplus whey to the 
high temperature (180 to. 212 degrees) seemed to check the acidity. 

In 1910 it was found that the cost of pasteurizing whey at the average cheese 
factory was from 50 cents to $1 per ton of cheese. Since then the cost of fuel is ahout 
double and of course the cost of heating the whey has also increased. The cost now 
would be from $1 to $1.25 at least per ton of cheese. 

There are no creamery by-products in western Ontario to be pasteurized except 
the buttermilk, as the cream only is sent to the creamery and the skim milk left on the 
farm. If the cream were pasteurized the buttermilk would, of course, also be 
pasteurized. About 55 per cent of the cheese factories pasteurized the whey in 1917 
and most of them are doing it properly. There appears to be no good reason why the 
whey from all cheese factories should not be pasteurized to 155 degrees. 

Mr. Donaldson: I happen to be identified with one of the cheese factories in 
western Ontario. We did not pasteurize our whey because of tuberculosis in hogs, 
we were driven to the pasteurizing of our whey by what is known as " goosey " flavour 
in the cheese. We do not find it very difficult or expensive to pasteurize the whey. We 
sent out 227 tons of cheese last year, and we are making a great deal of cheese this 
j ear. We put a steam coil system in the whey tank and brought the whey to 155 
degrees or 160 degrees F. We use the steam from the boiler when it is not being used 
for other purposes, and we have succeeded in getting rid of the goosey flavour in our 
cheese. One remarkable thing is that one day something went wrong with the steam 
jet and we did not get a proper temperature and we had the goosey flavour. 

The farmers consider the pasteurized whey a better feed for their hogs, and another 
advantage is the ease with which the fanners can live with their wives, on account of 
the whey coming home clean the women do not have to clean the dirty smelling cans. 
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We stand behind our cheese-maker as to any extra cost over 75 cents per ton of 
cheese, and I do not thjnk it is costing us more than 85 cents to-day. We have never 
known hogs to have tuberculosis in our immediate locality, and I would strongly 
advise the pasteurization of whey. Apart from the question of tuberculosis in hogs I 
think every up-to-date factory should instal apparatus for pasteurizing the whey. 

Mr. Boyes : We pasteurize the whey at our factory and we charge the patrons 
75 cents per ton for doing the work. It makes it easier to keep the tanks clean, and 
we get better results in a good many ways. A number of factories have discontinued 
the pasteurizing of the whey on account of the difficulty in getting fuel. I question 
whether it would be wise to make it compulsory. I think the idea is a good one, but 
that it had better be left over for a year or so longer until fuel gets cheaper and until 
there has been a little more educational work on the subject. 

Mr. Singleton : I am not clear as to the cost of this work. Some years ago at 
the Kingston Dairy School we conducted some experiments on the cost of pasteurizing 
whey, and it was determined that it would cost from 80 cents to $1 per ton of cheese, 
and coal was then $5 a ton. I don't believe you can get coal to-day for less than $10 
per ton, therefore I think it would cost double to-day what it did nine years ago to 
pasteurize whey. 

Mr. Donaldson : I do not think it will cost twice as much, we are in an inland 
town and we unloaded a car of coal the other day that cost us $7.62 per ton. We 
never allow any of the old whey to remain in the tank. We have a man who divides 
the whey every morning, and he thoroughly cleans out the tank. 

Professor Dean : ' What proportion of the factories in Western Ontario have been 
pasteurizing the whey the past year? 

Mr. Hearns : 'About fifty-five per cent. Previous to the war we had about 60 per 
cent doing that work. 

Mr. Publow: There is no general pasteurizing of the whey in eastern Ontario. 

Mr.* Coleman : It is my experience that whey will come through the ejector at a 
temperature of about 120° and that means that where the ejector is used you have 
only to raise it 35° and the cost to a, factory would be considerable less than the 
figures that have 'been quoted. 

The Chairman : To what do you attribute the fact that they are not pasteurizing 
the whey in eastern Ontario, Mr. Pu'blow? 

Mr. Publow : The principal reason is that the makers do not" feel warranted in 
doing it for the price they receive for manufacturing cheese. Probably 90 per cent of 
the factories in eastern Ontario eject the whey into the upper tank, and it is heated 
up to 120°. The great bulk of the factories are run by the cheesemaker for a certain 
price. A special effort is being made both in western and eastern Ontario to educate 
the farmers as to the value and importance of pasteurizing the whey. I am in 
sympathy with the pasteurizing of the whey. I do not know of any one thing that 
would go further to relieve the manufacture of cheese from some of the difficulties 
that we have in flavour. I am sorry that the farmers don't demand that it should 
be done. 

Mr. Bourbeau: We have a law passed in 1909 compelling every factory to pas- 
teurize the whey, unless a permit is obtained from the general inspector. We went 
rather slow at first, but when the war broke out we had over 90 per cent of our cheese 
factories pasteurizing the whey, and I think that has something to do with the low 
percentage of increase in tuberculosis in Quebec. We are insisting on every cheese 
factory having an iron vat for the whey in place of the wooden vats. I believe if the 
whey is pasteurized care must be taken to prevent it from being contaminated after- 
wards. The wooden whey tank is apt to be contaminated. We are strongly in 
favour of pasteurizing the by-products of cheese factories and creameries. I am sorry 
to say it is not done so extensively in creameries on account of the difficulty of raising 
the temperature. 
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The Chairman: If a pump is used for the purpose of lifting the whey and it i3 
not kept clean you will introduce a very prolific source of infection. 

Mr. Publow : We had two cheese factories this year that discarded the ejector and 
put in pumps. There are good makers in these factories, but notwithstanding that 
fact they had cheese in the second grade four times in one factory and five times in the 
other. They took out the pumps and started ejecting again and the trouble stopped. 

Mr. Coleman: What is the use of pasteurizing the cream and the whey if the 
raw skim milk is fed on the farm ? 

Dr. Toerance: If a farmer is feeding the sikim milk from his own cows on his 
farm to his own hogs he is not infecting his neighbours. If he likes to take the chance 
it is his own fault. If he is sending tuberculous milk to the cheese factory he is 
infecting the cattle of the district, and a man has no right to expose his neighbour's 
hogs to the danger of infection in that way. 

Mr. Lund: There is a surprising amount of ignorance among farmers as to this 
question of tuberculosis. It has often occurred to' me that the time has come when 
a campaign on this question should be started in this Dominion. They are doing 
some very effective work on this subject in the state of Wisconsin. I think we could 
do a little more in this country to instruct the farmers on this point. 

Dr. Torrance: We are doing something with regard to tuberculosis, and we are 
co-operating with every municipality in Canada that is anxious to have federal 
assistance. We now have five cities that are getting milk that is absolutely free from 
contamination from tuberculosis. We test herds for individual owners, free of cost, and 
we advise them as to how to handle the herd so as to get rid of the disease. We 
intend shortly to extend our work by adopting the Accredited Herd System, which 
has made an improvement in handling the disease in the United States. If we can 
get our pure-bred herds in the Accredited Herd System it will be a great example to 
the average farmer, and they will know where to go to get pure-bred stock that are 
free from disease. We have not been idle, but we have not been able to go further 
than public opinion will enable us to go. It is probably the greatest drawback that 
cattle have to contend with, and we are feeling our way hopefully in the direction 
of control. 

Professor Dean: Are you allowing compensationi 

Dr. Torrance: Yes, we give the owner of an animal that-is destroyed up to $60. 
If it is a pure-bred animal, $150. He also get whatever salvage there is from the 
carcass. 

Mr. Lund: The fact that only five cities have taken up this work shows that 
the majority of the people in the cities don't realize the importance of the situation. 

Mr. Singleton: The reason some of this work has not been continued at the 
factories is that it was not properly done. If the increase in the disease 1 of hogs is 
going to continue, and increase so rapidly, it seems to me that it is high time that we 
adopted the pasteurizing of all dairy by-products whether it costs $3 per ton or $1 
per ton of cheese. 

The original motion was agreed to. 

The Chairman : We are exceedingly obliged to Dr. Torrance for giving us the time 
this afternoon to discuss this important question, and we hope he will remain with us 
as long as possible. 

The next matter for your consideration is the report of the Committee on Organi- 
zation of a National Dairy Council, and I will ask Mr. Alex. McKay to read (the 
report. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE ORGANIZATION OF A NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL. 

Your coiu jiittee beg to recommend that the National Dairy Council be composed 
of two representatives from each province, one representative from each province to 
be a producer of milk, and that they add to their numbers as follows: Four repre- 
sentatives of the cheese industry, three from the east and one from the west. Three 
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representatives of the butter industry, two from the east and one from the wfht. Three 
representatives of the milk distributors, two from the east and one from the west. 
Three representatives of the cream and milk producers for city trade, two from the east 
and one from the west. Two representatives of the ice-cream manufacturers, one from 
the east and one from the west. One representative of the condensaries. 

And that these thirty-four representatives elect from among themselves a presi- 
dent and four members of the executive to form an eastern executive, and a vice- 
president and three members of the executive to form a western executive. 

The eastern executive will deal with matters which are of interest to the eastern 
district only, and the western executive will deal with matters which concern only the 
western district. When matters of mutual interest are to be considered both the 
eastern executive and the western executive will meet at the same time and com- 
municate by wire. 

Mr. Love : In case this National Dairy Council should see fit to elect a man from 
the west as president, I do not think that should be made impossible, and in that case 
the vice-president would have to be from the east, and I think that clause should be 
amended to cover that point. 

The Chairman : Yes, that seems reasonable. 

Mr. Love : I would ask that that section be amended so as to provide for that. 
Agreed to. 

Mr. G. A. Putnam : You must not lose sight of the fact that you appoint two men 
to represent each province, that forms the basis of your organization, then they meet 
together and add to their numbers as outlined. These thirty-four members will deal 
with the matter of appointing a secretary. We left that out purposely because they 
might want to get a secretary outside of their numbers. I think that every province 
will be prepared to do its share in the matter of finance. The president and four 
members from the east will form the eastern executive. 

Mr. Love : ' We want it quite clear that the west is not cut out forever from having 
the president. 

Mr. Cum. min"gs: Would it not be better if it stated that these thirty-four repre- 
sentatives elect from among themselves a president and vice-president, and the execu- 
tive, four from the east and three from the west? 

The Chairman: This is only provisional, so that you can get started, you will 
have to make by-laws afterwards to govern all these matters. 

Mr. Love : As the recommendation reads at the present time I believe it means 
quite clearly that the president should always be in the east and the vice-president in 
the west. 

Mr. G. A. Putnam : If that paragraph is worded in this way it will be satisfactory : 
" And that these thirty-four representatives elect from among themselves a president 
and vice-president, one from the east and the other from the west, and four members 
of the executive from eastern Canada and three members of the executive from western 
Canada; the members in the east to form the eastern executive and the member? in 
the west to form the western executive." Amendment agreed to. v 

Mr. Medd: It will be a simple matter to choose the two members for Prince 
Edward Island, but it will be a difficult matter in Ontario. 

Mr. Putman: I think we can leave the details to the committee. 

The Chairman : Some further steps will have to be taken towards organization. 

Mr. Putman: To-night at eight o'clock each province will have its two repre- 
sentatives here, and these men will get together and work out the details. Ontario 
will take care of itself and I am sure the other provinces will do the, same. 

Mr. Bourbeau : With regard to Quebec, the two representatives are here, and one 
of these men is an Englishman, I do not think he is able to speak to the majority of 
the people in Quebec. I do not think we are prepared to name the two men for the 
province of Quebec. 
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Mr. Putman : It is merely for the sake of making a start, when you go back if 
you want to make a change you may do so. 

Mr. Boyes: Who are the two men from Ontario? 

Mr. Putmax : The representatives from Ontario are to meet immediately and 
name the two representatives. 

Mr. McKay: The committee felt that this was a very difficult matter, and that in 
order to make a satisfactory start it would be necesssary to take these steps at once. If 
the men selected at this time are not satisfactory others can be named later on. I 
move the adoption of the report as amended. Motion seconded by Mr. Putnam a;ul 
carried. 

CALORIFIC VALUE OP FOODS. 

The Chairman: I have now much pleasure in calling upon Dr. A. McGill, 
Dominion Analyst, to say a few words on a very important subject that, he wishes to 
bring before the conference. 

Dr. A. McGill : Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : I have been rewarded for spend- 
ing the afternoon with you by hearing a splendid address by Dr. Torrance and a dis- 
cussion on a highly important subject, one phase of which struck me as being worthy 
serious consideration, the readiness with which tuberculosis is communicated to swine 
from milk. That is a matter that should be made as widely known as it is possible 
to do so. I am sure it will have the result in the public insisting on the pasteurization 
of milk. 

With regard to the whole question of standards that I had the pleasure of bring- 
ing before you a day or two ago, I may say that your recommendations will receive, 
very serious consideration by the Department of Trade and Commerce which is charged 
with the administration of the Food Act. At the same time I do not forget that you 
only approached these subjects from the standpoint of the producer. As I told you 
then, and I repeat now, we are compelled to consider the question from the point of 
view of the consumer. I was amused by the fact that you had introduced a new form 
of milk, that you defined Homogenized Milk, and you justify the use of that name 
because the milk has gone through a machine called a homogenizer. It is quite pos- 
sible it may improve the milk, undoubtedly it improves it in viscosity. It does not, 
however, change the food value of the milk. Under that name it may secure a reputa- 
tion which will insure its being a valuable product of manufacture. The use of the 
separator undoubtedly improves skim milk. The word skim milk has stood every- 
where from the time of our grandmothers as an article being the residue left after 
the cream had been removed, the cream haying risen by gravity and the lactic acid 
content of the milk having undergone more or less changes of necessity. Why then 
should you object to a distinction between skim milk the result of the use of a machine 
and skim milk as produced in the old fashioned way? Not that they are essentially 
a different thing, but there is a difference all the same. However, it is not with regard 
to that matter that I propose to take up a few minutes of your time. 

Of course you all know that the value of milk and all of its products to the ordinary 
consumer is the food value. We have units of measurement for weighing, and for 
length and for capacity and so on. But there is no well defined universally under- 
stood unit for measurement of food value. But that is coming, the public is, within 
our lifetime, going to be as conversant with the use of the word calorie as a measure 
of the nutrient value, the actual food value, as it is with degrees Fahrenheit for 
measurement of temperature or pounds or dollars for weights or money value. I want 
to do .all that I can and I shall be glad to enlist the sympathy and assistance of men 
like yourselves to assist me in popularizing the use of that word calorie. Calorie 
means a perfectly definite amount of energy produceable by a more or less amount of 
food according to the character of the food itself. The pamphlet that I have placed 
in your hands, bulletin No. 377, I hope you will read with care. It attempts to present 
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in ordinary language the important question of the actual nutrient value of the food 
we consume. 

We propose to standardize certain food products, and have calculated the calorie 
value, that is to say, the energy value of the standard foods, that is fully explained in 
the pamphlet in your bands. 

You understand quite well that -the market value of an article of food is not 
entirely dependent on its nutritive value. We pay for foods on account of their 
appetizing value, sometimes on account of fashion, and sometimes on account of their 
digestibility. It does not at all follow that because a food has a high nutritive value 
that it will be able to give that full value to me or to you. It may be necessary that I 
should forego some kind of food of a high nutritive value which you might be able 
to use with impunity. The academic nutritious value of food is one thing, but the 
available nutritious value to you or to me depends on our digestion. Some of us cannot 
use milk at all in any form; however, it nevertheless remains the fact that for the 
great bulk of the people who use food, and especially in these hard times, it has a good 
deal of food value, and an article that the housewife has to consider . 

A man weighing 150 pounds has to use 3,000 calories food value every day of his 
life, and if he is at hard work he needs 3,500 calories. He must have that. Of course, 
we all get that in the food we eat and some of us get more, and to the extent to which 
we use more than that, if we can digest it, we are simply wasting food, and we all do 
waste food. It is of the greatest importance that people should know what the actual 
food value of certain articles is. 

Milk as defined in our standard of value has a value of 281 calories in every pound 
weight. No grown up man could live on milk; in order to get 3,000 calories he would 
have to take 11 pounds of milk a day. No one of us can live on any particular food. 
A pound of skim milk has 145 calories of food value. Condensed milk has a food value 
of 1,425 calories. Evaporated milk, 632 calories. Condensed skim milk, 1,392. Con- 
densed milk has sugar in it. Cream, 760 calories, evaporated milk 1,056 calories. 
Butter, 3,379 calories. That is to say, one pound of butter has sufficient calorie value 
to furnish food for & grown man for a whole day, provided that he could make it 
available. Of course, it would be quite impossible to do that. Further than that, a 
certain amount of the calorie value of our food must come from the protein content. 
Dry cheese has 2,847 calories; milk powder, 2,268. Somebody may say "What is a 
calorie ?" It is simply a unit of weight 

This question of food value I should like to see introduced into some of the 
standards we have been discussing. It has been suggested that an article known as 
" sterilized milk " should be taken off the market because it is a less concentrated 
article than evaporated milk and therefore tends to deceive. I do not suppose it is 
intended to deceive, but it does deceive the, purchaser; many people think they are 
getting 'an article quite equal to evaporated milk. The housewife would know all about 
that if on these two tins were shown that one contained 622 calories, and the other 
only 400. I think we should insist on printing the calorie value of the contents of every 
article on the label and then there woud be no doubt as to their food value. I thank 
you for your attention. (Applause). 

Prof. Dean: Are scientists agreed that calories do measure food value? Is it 
true that butter has an increased value over cheese? Is not there something that is 
not measured by calorie in food value? 

Dr. McGill : ' You have raised a very important question. It is a question that 
brings in the question of vitamines. You will find that subject treated in the 
bulletin. 

Mr. Boyes: In connection with condensed skim milk and condensed whole milk, 
condensed skim milk 1192, and condensed whole milk 1425, that is closer than any of 
of us thought they would be. We would like to hear an explanation of that. 

Dr. McGill : If you look at the explanation of condensed skim milk you will find 
that it has to have 28 per cent of solids in it. 
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Mr. Love: I do not think there is a more important subject than this question 
of the value of foods. I think I voice the sentiments of the entire conference when I 
say that we are pleased that Dr. McGill has taken up this work. I think we should 
go on record as advising him that we are very much pleased that he has taken up 
this work, and if it is necessary to urge him, that he be urged to proceed with the 
work; and at the same time we offer him our entire support and co-operation in any 
movement which he may take up along these lines. (Applause.) 

The Chairman: You are all agreed with that suggestion? (Applause.) I hope 
Dr. McGill, you will accept that as an expression of approval. 

Dr. McGill: I thank you very sincerely. * 

Mr. Putnam : We have in Ontario over 30,000 members of the Women's Insti- 
tutes, and they are taking up this subject, I do not want 30,000 copies of the bulletin, 
but I should like to secure 2,000 copies to place one in the hands of every officer. 

Dr. McGill: We can have a recopy of the bulletin made. 

Session adjourned. 



OTTAWA.. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1918. 
Morning Session. 

Mr. J. A. Ruddick in the chair. 

The Chairman : I find that there are a large number of resolutions being handed 
to the Agenda Committee. It would be impossible for this conference to thoroughly 
discuss all these resolutions, and I am opposed to the conference passing resolutions 
that have not been carefully considered. Any subject that is of sufficient importance 
to be considered should come before the conference in the regular way. If the findings 
of this conference are to have any weight we will have to be very careful and not pass 
lightly upon any question that may be brought forward. 

I mention this matter because I am afraid a number of these resolutions cannot 
be considered to-day. The chair would ask the Agenda Committee to take this matter 
up and see that the number is reduced to such a limit as to permit of proper considera- 
tion. Some of the resolutions are strictly out of order and should not be considered 
by this conference, but that is a matter for the committee to decide. 

Mr. Herns : I would like the resolution committee to meet at once as time is get- 
ting short. 

The Chairman: The first item on the agenda this morning is a discussion on 
broad lines : " What are the pressing ' needs of the dairy industry ? How may it be 
best advanced and improved?" The discussion is to be led by Mr. E. Stonehouse, 
Ontario Milk Producer's Association, Weston, and I have much pleasure in calling 
upon him' to open the discussion. 

WHAT ARE THE PRESSING NEEDS OF THE DAIRYING INDUSTRY? HOW MAY IT BE BEST 

ADVANCED AND IMPROVED? 

Discussion led by E. H. Stonehouse, Ontario Milk Producers' ' Association, Wes- 
ton, Ont. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I feel somewhat at a disadvantage at this late 
hour of the conference in bringing up a subject of such importance. I presume I am 
expected to simply present the case from the angle with which I am best acquainted 
with it, that is from the producer's standpoint, and perhaps particularly from the 
standpoint of the producer of the province of Ontario. 

The more one approaches and considers the necessities of the dairying industry, 
the more one realizes that it is a very, very broad field to cover. When I discuss this 
subject with dairymen they seem to differ very widely in their opinions. The whole 



thing that appeals to milk producers is the question of price for their product. For 
years past they have been impressed with the fact that they have not been getting a 
sufficient price for their product, all things being considered. The difficulty in that 
regard has been that out 'of the hundreds and perhaps thousands of men whom I have 
interviewed on this subject, as to the cost of production, no two opinions arc alike. 
They are all placed under different conditions, and it is difficult to reach 'any ' decision 
as to the actual cost of production. It is the same as when the question- of the price 
of wheat came before the wheat commission; the millers were able to give a distinct 
statement to a fraction of a cent as to what their costs were, but when the representa- 
tives of the farmers were asked "as to the cost of production of a bushel' of wheat, they 
were compelled to frankly say, " Gentlemen, we do not know." That is practically 
our position at the present time in regard to the dairying industry and the production 
of milk; when we are asked frankly what the cost of production is, we really, at the 
present time, do not know just precisely what it costs to produce milk from which the 
various marketable products are manufactured. 

One of our greatest difficulties is the securing of labour. The lack of human 
ci'si stance on the farms of this Dominion is something almost beyond comprehension 
to the average man unless he has been closely in touch with the situation from time to 
time. We have had a constant drain away, from various causes. That drain has not 
only been during the last year or two, but has been continued for many years. At the 
present time the situation is critical in the extreme, I think it is desperate and it is 
seriously impairing our industry as regards our products and the output as well. 

As to the various suggestions that have been made for the supplying of this 
deficiency owing to the high wages paid in other manufacturing industries, we find 
that we cannot compete with these industries, and we find that the drift is away from 
us, because we cannot offer remuneration under present conditions sufficiently attractive 
to bring men from any other industry back to our own. 

In relation to the producer there are certain outstanding features that will at 
once appeal to the average man who comes in contact with the producer of milk on 
the farm, and that is that while there has been improvement along the line's of sanitary 
conditions and general conditions, yet there is a deplorable lack of system on the 
part of the great producing community in regard to this important product, and there 
is a feeling on the part of the producer that he does not want to change his present 
condition, and any effort made by the various organizations and municipalities, who in 
l\ great many cases have taken up this work to improve conditions on the farm, is met 
with antagonism on the part of the farmer, and he resents any attemps to induce 
him to improve his conditions. 

Gentlemen, I think this is a situation that is difficult to work out. The improve- 
ment should come from within, and perhaps not altogether from without. Efforts 
must be made for co-operation, and that is something we are taking up in regard to 
our provincial association in the province of Ontario, and we are trying to bring our 
farmers to see that if they can co-operate to a greater extent, the better it is for 
themselves, not only better for them but the better it will be for the great industry 
which he represents. 

Very good work is being done along these lines, and we are trying to have the 
farmers avail themselves to a very great extent of the assistance that is placed within 
his reach by the Dominion authorities and provincial authorities and other organiza- 
tions that are working in this industry. 

Along these lines I feel very strongly that inspection should be made by con- 
stituted authority, not only inspection of zones tributary to our large cities, such as 
the city of Toronto, which are being more- or less strictly enforced in the neighbour- 
hood of that city, but we find that we come in competition with conditions that are 
beyond the control of the civic authorities, and there should be some standard of 
inspection so that any man shipping milk which is used in any of the branches of the 
great dairy industry would be inspected, and as far as possible be the best product 
that could be obtained. We have had before us in the last few days the efforts that 
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are being made to increase the excellence of our prpduet, but unless we have the raw 
material with which our various manufacturing industries are working, produced under 
the best conditions, we cannot achieve the excellency in our product which we aim to 
obtain. 

It is necessary that the farmers should be educated along these lines. I would like 
to impress upon the directors of every milk producers' organization that this should be 
one phase of the question that they would keep constantly before their minds. 

' Another difficulty that we have experienced, and which has been somewhat con- 
fusing, is the standard of milk for sale. In some places they are selling by the gallon ; 
in other places by the 8-gallon can, and other 100 pounds is the unit, and so on. I 
think for the whole Dominion of Canada that the only fair way of selling milk and 
the only fair way of dealing in milk is by the 100 pounds. 

We find with regard to our own particular situation that this is a defect, and when 
we are discussing the matter with the dealers we find that they have endless trouble 
in adjusting difficulties that develop from time to time, particularly in regard to the 
can. When we come to settle at the end of each month, we. find there is always a 
discrepancy between the amounts of milk supposed to be shipped from the farm and 
the amount received at the various depots. The same difficulty arises in regard to 
cream. Shippers are constantly complaining that they do not receive their proper 
tests. It seems to me that there should be some authority that would look after this 
situation. 

I would like to mention for your information the way we overcame that difficulty 
in regard to our association in the early years of the war. Unfortunately for us, 
conscription came into effect and took men who were giving us very efficient service, 
and our difficulties multiplied to such an extent that complaints came pouring in of 
interference, and we got into such a position that we felt we had to deal with the 
matter. The provincial association of Ontario appointed a man, and we got a certain 
amount of government assistance. This man was appointed by the association, and 
if a complaint developed, for instance if a man were not getting his right test as far 
as his cream was concerned, we immediately sent our man to investigate, and he % had 
authority. In a very short time a report was made to the executive of our association, 
and we were able to take intelligent action in the 'matter. 

The producer feels at the present time that he is not adequately protected, par- 
ticularly with regard to the whole milk trade in the cities. We found on investigating 
various complaints that while sometimes, not very often, the difficulty is on the part 
of the receiving company, more often it was something entirely explainable, and 
sometimes the fault of the shipper himself. The fact that we had that official and 
were able to investigate enabled us in a very short time to reduce very materially the, 
number of complaints we were receiving from the shippers. 

Another difficulty is in the improvement of the herds. Much remains to he, done 
in that regard. We have, as producers of milk, pursued indifferent methods and made* 
no attempt whatever at improving our herds. We should make every effort to increase 
the output per animal, and it is entirely within our power to do so. We have no right, 
to charge to the consumers 'the results of our own inefficiency or carelessness, and one 
of the things that should be done is the improving of the average dairy herd in the 
Dominion of Canada. I would say that in the province of Ontario there has been 
a great improvement and a great improvement is constantly going on, but the room for 
for improvement is very great. The selection of the very best animal of the dairy 
type along certain lines, by the individual producer, is absolutely necessary in order 
to build up his herd and to put his business on the most efficient basis. It is perhaps 
not advisable for the average farmer to dispose of his stock and go into pure-bred 
stock, but by testing and selling and retaining the best of his herd and putting the 
unprofitable animal on the market, in a very short time the farmer can improve his 
herd. 

In regard to the pasteurization of milk and cream, in the city, of Toronto the 
protest that came from the shippers was something in the nature of a whirlwind. It 
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looked as if nothing could swamp the tide of feeling, and the farmer said he would 
not have his old conditions interfered with. But to-day you cannot go back to any 
farmer. shipping milk to the city of Toronto who will not admit that it is for his own 
benefit and in view of the great results that have been obtained in increased efficiency 
and in the building up of our dairy industry, they would not go back to old conditions. 

The purpose of our meeting is to confer together and exchange ideas, and we 
should each take back from this conference ideas that will be of benefit to us. 

Mr. Stephen : The question that has been opened by Mr. Stonehouse is one of 
very great importance. It is probably one of the most important questions that we 
have to bring before this conference, because it touches the primary work of the dairy 
industry. I consider this conference is one of the most important gatherings in con- 
nection with the dairy industry that has ever been held. The fact of getting together 
the various branches of the industry is a splendid idea and will have the effect of uni- 
fying our business. 

Canada has a good start in the dairy industry, particularly in the market of the 
world in cheese. Canada has been endeavouring to get into the markets of the world 
with her meats, and has succeeded, but there is a big market still open. At a confer- 
ence last week they took measures which I believe will result in our getting into the 
markets of the world with chilled meats. Our market has been Great Britain, but 
there are other markets which will likely be open to us in the not far distant future, 
and it is for the Canadian dairymen to take advantage of every market that will be 
open to them. 

If our great war debt is to be paid off, the dairy industry, the leading industry of 
Canada, must bear a large part of it, and if we can by any means increase the amount 
of milk per cow and increase the quality of our product, so much the better for our 
dairy farmers, and the dairy business as a whole. 

Mr. Stonehouse mentioned one very important question in connection with the 
dairy industry at the present time. I need not draw any pictures in that connection, 
because I think most of you are sufficiently acquainted with the conditions to know 
that dairy farmers have had to work overtime, and their wives and daughters have 
had to work long hours during the past two years. I claim there is no class of our 
people who have worked and produced as they have done during the past three years 
for as little remuneration as the dairy farmer, and although prices may seem high,, yet 
they are not commensurate with the price paid for other products, especially when we 
consider the food value of milk. 

I understand this conference will pass a resolution asking the various depart- 
ments of agriculture to start an educational campaign to lay before the people of our 
cities the value of milk. When attending the National Dairy Show at Columbus a 
few years ago, I paid particular attention to an exhibit put on by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the United States in connection with milk. They had a build- 
ing covering almost half an acre that was wholly given up to a demonstration of the 
food value of milk, not only for children but also for consumption by grown-up people. 
One of their bulletins was headed " The Delicious Products of the Dairy ", and it 
gave an analysis of milk and its food value as compared with other products. An 
educational campaign of this kind in our cities would be of great value to dairymen. 
I have been secretary for 16 years of the Montreal Producers' Association, and I have 
laid this before them, and I have told them it would pay them to pay $10 a year as a 
membership fee and spend the surplus money putting on an educational campaign of 
this kind in the city of Montreal. 

How are we to improve our product? The dairy fanner has a receptive mind, but 
he does not like to have the big stick used on him. If we come to him and say, " We 
want you to make certain improvements in your dairy so that you can improve the 
quality of your product ", he is open to receive us, 'and he is willing to do it. I know 
this for a fact, because the inspection system of the Borden Company, which has a 
large factory in our town, and also because of the inspection system carried out by the 
city of Montreal. By reason of these systems, conditions have been vastly improved, 
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and I think we should go further and ask for inspection of milk that goes to our 
creameries and cheese factories. One thing that is wanted to-day is quality. In 
choosing men to fight our battles they looked for the men of quality, men that were 
all round good men and who had no defects. 

Another question that Mr. Stonehouse touched upon was the improvement of the 
herds of the dairy farmers. The farmers of this country are losing thousands of 
dollars yearly because of keeping inferior cows. We have too many of the 3,000 and 
4,000 pound cows in our country. Improvement along this line can only be brought 
about by the farmers using better sires, and a resolution on this subject was passed 
at a meeting of the Breeders' Association held not very long ago, asking the govern- 
ment to put on a campaign of education for the improvement of live stock of this 
country. This is one of the weak points of the Canadian industry to-day, and per- 
haps this conference may assist the efforts and work of the Breeders' Association by 
putting up a similar resolution. 

Another matter that I think is of vital importance is paying for milk according 
to its butter fat content. A resolution has been sent in along that line, and as I have 
to leave shortly after lunch, I will take this opportunity of discussing it at this time. 

I think it is recognized on every hand, in fact experiments that have already been 
made by some of our officers has borne out the fact that cheese made from milk con- 
taining a high percentage of fat is of better quality, and that more cheese can be made 
from 100 pounds of milk than from milk containing a low percentage of butter fat. 
To the cheese industry this is of vital importance, and for the life of me I cannot see 
why some of our dairy farmers are opposed to this method of payment for their pro- 
duct. It would have the effect of improving the quality of their product. 

Then, if it is a fact that the butter fat content determines the value of milk, 
the man who is putting in a high percentage milk is helping out the man who is 
putting in a low percentage milk. I understand that in 1916 in western Ontario Mr. 
Herns made a number of herd tests, and I have before me the results of the tests of 
8,857 samples taken from his report: — 
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These tests indicate that the chief variation in the percentage of fat in the milk 
sent to cheese factories in western Ontario is from 2-6 to 4-2, or 1-6 per cent difference. 
The man who is sending milk of a high percentage of butter fat is not receiving a 
fair remuneration for his milk. When we consider that in the western provinces 90 
per cent of the milk delivered to cheese factories and creameries is paid for according 
to its butter fat content, it is astonishing that in Ontario this is not done. I under- 
stand that one or two firms in Toronto are now paying according to the butter fat 
content. In the province of Quebec the great percentage are paying according to 
the butter fat content, and as far as I know in the Maritime Provinces it is the same 
with the exception of Prince Edward Island. 

We have at this conference made a new score card for butter and cheese with 
the view of improving the grade. We have revised our Dairy Standard Act, and we 
have done other matters which are of vital importance to the dairy industry, and I 
think this matter of paying by the fat content is something which the conference 
should pass on. 
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The Chairman : Would it not be better to bring the matter up in the form of a. 
resolution? It would be more in order. 

Mr. "Winter: I am fully convinced that the farmer will never be able to be as 
efficient as he should be while we have the manufacturer protected and able to pay 
more wages than the farmer can. That is a condition that has existed as long as I 
can remember. So long as it is possible for young people to get higher wages in cities 
or towns they will go there. It is my belief that the future value of fat will increase. 
I asked a gentleman what he thought would be the increase and he said at least 75 
per cent. I think the city of Montreal gets about as good milk as it deserves. I was 
speaking to a farmer about improving his stables, and he said, " Is there any money 
in it for me? We are not paid now for the work we do." I think the whole tliiiuj 
simmers down to a money basis. I do not think there is any class that has to get up 
as early and work as long hours as the farming class. 

Mr. Love: Speaking on the subject of the pressing needs of the dairy business 
from a manufacturer's standpoint, I agree that the subject of education along dairy 
lines is perhaps the most important subject we are dealing with here to-day. First of 
all, bear in mind that the fact has been pointed out here that our industry has already 
reached the $200,000,000 mark, and it is growing by leaps and bounds. We have already 
heard from the producer as to what he thinks are the pressing needs of the business. 
The interests of the producer and the manufacturer are identical. What is good for 
one is good for the other. Previous speakers have stated that there should be more 
education of the producer. It has already been brought out at this conference that 
the quality of butter as made on the dairy farms is not up to what it should be. 
I have always found that the farmer has a receptive mind and will take any information 
you give him, but he does not get the knowledge imparted to him through bulletins, 
becausea great many of them do not read these bulletins ; he gets his greatest instruction 
from cow-testing associations and instructors. The powers of the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments have conflicted, but I think the Dominion Government has 
commenced to do its duty in this matter. 

We should educate the consumers as to the value of dairy products. I understand 
that the United States Department of Agriculture gave out information last year that 
17 per cent of all the food consumed in the United States was made up of dairy pro- 
ducts. That is a big figure, and I have no reason to doubt that the same relation 
applies to Canada, and I think it would be a good time to. educate the consumer as to 
the value of dairy products. 

I do not think there is sufficient direct education along dairy lines. As a matter 
of fact, when we get right down to it, there are few institutions of higher learning 
along dairy lines, and 'our school system, from the country school to the high school, 
the college and the university, has not sufficient study along these lines in its curri- 
culum. On account of this defect in our educational system the youth of the country 
whom we expect to carry out these improvements, have been neglected, and that is a 
very serious matter from ' the standpoint of the manufacturer. The manufacturer 
must have expert men to do his work; he must have expert buttermakers and cheese- 
makers, and our educational system in this respect is very lacking. If a ' factory wants 
a buttermaker now it becomes a question of going out and trying to get a butter- 
maker from some other factory, and if he wants a cheesemaker he has to do the same 
thing. There should be dairy education along the lines of the producer, the consumer 
and the manufacturer. 

There is a fine line drawn between the powers of the Dominion and the provinces 
in this respect. I am not criticising the provinces, 'because I believe most of the 
officials are entirely in sympathy with what I am saying, and those whom I should 
criticise are persons who are responsible for supplying 1 the funds for carrying out this 
work. In view of these serious questions, I think we should go on record urging the 
Dominion Government to do everything in its power to remedy these defects, and we 
should urge the provinces to co-operate with the Dominion in every way possible. 
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Mr. WiNTWi : With regard to the education of farmers, I would like to draw atten- 
tion to the conditions as they exist in the province that I come from. Macdonald 
Agricultural College 'has only 17 freshmen this year, and I have noticed that some 
educators have come to Ormstown to give us information and only 50 people have 
turned out. I think the fault is with the farmer. Some of them say it is foolish to 
send their sons to Macdonald College, but I want my children to be well educated. I 
do not think we can find any fault with the authorities. The fault is with the farmer 
in not taking advantage of his opportunities. 

The Chairman: Something has been said on the question of markets. There is 
only one market that is worth consideration for Canadian dairy products, and that is 
the market of the United Kingdom ; ' that is the great market for every country that 
has anything to export of any consequence. The more we have to offer in that market, 
the stronger our position is. One of the reasons why Danish ' butter has had such a 
firm hold on the market of the United Kingdom, apart from the fact that it is high 
grade butter, is that there 'is a large and regular supply of it, and the dealers can 
always depend on getting it. 

We have been exporting butter more or less for 50 years, reaching 'the maximum 
of 34,000,000 pounds in 1903. The chief complaint even then was that there was not 
enough of it. If you take 'care of the quality of your cheese and butter, you need not 
worry for a moment about the market; that is as sure as anything possibly can be, 
and the more you have to put on the market, the ' better your position is. 

I think it is a mistaken policy for producers of butter and cheese to look for other 
markets. As a matter of fact there is no other market worth considering. Other 
countries are exporters of dairy produce. Canadian cheese stands at the top of the 
market in the United Kingdom. (Applause.) There is no question about that. It 
is a standard article. 

Unfortunately our export butter for reasons which the buttermakers and others 
know, does not stand as well in the market as our cheese, but when we have a large 
quantity to export, the position of our butter will be that much better. 

Prof. Dean will now introduce his resolution with regard to centralized creameries, 
so that it may be discussed at this time. 



THE CENTRALIZES FORM CREAMERY. IS IT ADVISABLE? 

Proposed by 

Prof. H. H. Dean, O.A.O., Guelph, Ont. — Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I will 
read this resolution which I have suggested : — 

Whereas experience in the United States has. shown that there are 
elements of danger in what has come to be known as the " Centralizer " form of 
creamery, under which system it is claimed that small creameries are crowded 
out by the " Big Business " concerns, after which the prices paid to producers is 
below the market value of cream, causing thereby a loss to dairy farmers and 
consequent discouragement to the creamery industry and further, that owing to 
the perishable nature of milk and cream, they are not. commodities which can be 
satisfactorily shipped for long distances, which is necessary under the " Cen- 
tralizer " system, 

Be it therefore resolved that this Dominion Conference views with 
disfavour the centralization of the creamery industry in large cities in 
Canada, and hereby urges that the governments of the various provinces do 
everything possible to encourage the rural creamery, and to standardize the 
methods followed by private and co-operative creameries in rural districts and 
small towns, so that the butter made shall be uniform in quality, and the 
returns to producers and manufacturers satisfactory. 
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I realize that I am apt to stir up very warm feeling by that resolution, but I 
think it does us good to get warmed up occasionally. There is nothing worse can 
happen to a man or an industry than to get into a rut and run along in the same 
rid groove, and not know whether you are moving or not. 

The strong points in connection with centralized creameries are, firstly, the cost of 
manufacturing butter per pound. We cannot get away from the fact that a large 
creamery can manufacture a pound of butter for less money than it costs the small 
creamery, generally speaking, unless there axe exceptional circumstances. Roughly 
speaking, the large creamery can manufacture a pound of butter at about a third 
less cost than the small creamery. Secondly, they use better equipment and machinery 
and more up-to-date appliances. Thirdly, more skilful manufacture. They can 
engage the best buttermakers and have the very best methods, because they are doing 
business sufficiently large to get these things. Fourthly, a more uniform quality is 
usually made in these large creameries, and the fact that they 1 can usually ship in 
car-load lots is a very decided advantage. 

The dangers are, monopolies decrease the price paid to producers, and they tend 
to increase the price paid by consumers. There is always that danger when you have 
a monopoly in any line, especially in food products. Then there is the danger of 
driving the small creamerymen out of business. A large concern tends to get hold 
of the business, and the small man has to struggle along, and finally has to give up. 
My judgment is that it would be a serious mistake if that condition were to arise in 
the creamery industry of the Dominion of Canada. 

Then there is the difficulty in -transportation. Ytou have heard some pretty tall 
stories about some of the cream that goes into the Saskatchewan creameries. I have 
not seen any of it myself, but I have heard it said that just as soon as the lid was 
loosened everything went into the air. I have had the opportunity of speaking to some 
of the boys who have worked in the Saskatchewan creameries* and they say that the 
condition of the cream coming in 100 and 40O miles in hot weather is very bad indeed, 
and things have gone so far that in the United States they are proposing, at the present 
time, that all butter made from such cream should be labelled with a special label. As a 
result of that there has been very strong agitation on the part of the men in these large 
creameries to prevent any such label being put on. That label would indicate that the 
butter was made under exceptional circumstances. I am merely opening up this subject, 
and I think there is a gentleman present who will have something to say in that regard, 
but personally I intend to be very 'brief. 

In order to overcome some of the difficulties in connection with the small cream- 
eries they ought to have the very best help possible on the part of our provincial and 
Dominion Departments of Agriculture. I know from what I have heard from these 
people and from letters I have received, that they are meeting with real, practical 
difficulties in their work, and that they need a lot of encouragement and help in order 
to get the very best out of them. They want information as to how to handle cream 
in the very best way, how to make the finest quality of butter and how to reduce the 
manufacturing cost. 

I believe the time has come in this country when we will have to standardize our 
methods in the dairy business, just the same as manufacturers have done in other lines. 
We will have to standardize our methods so that we will know just what is the very 
best method in order to produce a certain line of food product, particularly relating 
to dairying. 

Then there is very great need for suitable cold storages. I am glad to know that 
the Federal Minister of Agriculture has made an announcement that they will have 
these cold storages at various points throughout Canada, which will enable the man 
who is making butter in small creameries to put it in suitable cold storage. We have 
not got these facilities in the country. I live in about as progressive a little town as 
any, and yet there is no public cold storage in that place ; we have not even got suitable 
cold storage at the college. The lowest temperature we can get is about 40 degrees. 
Mr. Marker told us that 10 degrees F. was correct, and there is not a cold storage nearer 
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than Toronto, which is 50 miles from Guelph, where we can keep butter at 10 degrees. 

It would be a great convenience to the men who operate small creameries to have 
storage facilities for their butter at a temperature sufficiently low, until they are ready 
to market it. 

These are some of the things I would like to bring to the attention of the con- 
ference, because we are entering on what I would judge to be a new phase of the 
creamery industry of this country. ' Up to the present we have been giving our atten- 
tion chiefly to cheese. We have made a reputation for Canada with cheese, in fact 
cheese has put Canada on the map of the world, as far as food products go. (Applause.) 
But unfortunately we have not made very much of a showing with reference to butter, 
and we are just approaching what we may call the butter era of the dairy industry of 
the Dominion of Canada, and we ought to proceed on sound, safe lines if we are going 
to put our butter on as high a level as we have the- cheese. (Applause.) 

Motion seconded by Mr. ,T. B. Vincent. 

Mr. Pallesen: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I do not really like that motion. 
I suppose you will understand that I am a centralizer. I do not think all the state- 
ments are absolutely fair. I do not know the conditions in Ontario, but Prof. Dean 
was out West and he travelled through the country and he will know some of the con- 
ditions out there. In the western provinces we have hundreds of 'small stations where 
there is not sufficient support for a creamery. There is any amount of land, but there 
is not sufficient supply of cream to operate a creamery successfully. ,I n f a °t. i n the 
western provinces there are very few points where a local' creamery can be operated 
with success. I do not believe there is a sufficient supply to cut down the overhead 
expenses to such an extent that you could employ a first-class butterrnaker, and when 
I say first-class butterrnaker, I do not mean like you sometimes have in Ontario where 
the cheese and buttter factories are in one. We do not advertise for the cheapest 
man out West. If a man came to me seeking a position as a butterrnaker, I would ask . 
him, "Where did you work last year? and did you grade?" And if he said "No.", 
I would say, " You are no good around here, except to start washing the cans." 

We started in with centralized creameries, and I must say Prof. Dean is absolutely 
fair in giving the good points of centralized creameries. We have better buildings 
and better machinery, and we make a more even article. 

I do not think this conference should go on record as asking the Dominion Govern- 
ment or the Provincial Governments to work against these creameries. I do not think 
the people in the East have very much reason to criticise "the creameries out West. 
I am not in favour of cream-buying stations, although we have got into them. I do 
not think they are economical and we are trying to get away from them. Mr. Marker 
even went so far, at the meeting at Red Deer, as to bring the matter up and inside 
of 20 minutes we passed a resolution, and told the Dairy Commissioner that he could 
go ahead and define grades on cream and do as he pleased, and we would do as he told 
us. 

The Chairman : I can bear that out. I was there at the time. 

Mr. Pallesen: Another thing is the neutralizing of cream. I am not in favour 
of neutralizing cream. If we want to make a lot of specials we have to do it, but I 
would prefer to get cream in in better condition, and that is what we are trying to do. 
We have improved the quality, and we will try to do away with that as quickly as we 
possibly can, but it would not do to cut it out just at the present time. Mr. Scott, 
the inspector for Western Ontario, said that in some of the creameries they had 40 
per cent of No. 2 butter; I must say that with all our stations and foolish work we 
have never committed such a crime as that. (Applause.) 

Mr. W. G. Jackson, Simcoe, Ont. : Prof. Dean referred to the fact that there is 
some controversy on this question in the United States, and suggested that centralizer 
creameries are not paying as much for their cream. I would like to refer to an inves- 
tigation made by Prof. Macklin of the Kansas Agricultural College where he refers 
to the price in Wisconsin, in the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 
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No. 216. It does not bear out the fact that centralizers have paid less money than 
co-operative creameries, although this State is rather in the extreme as to the quality 
of butter made from centralized creameries. I would like to point out that in the 
report of the United States Department of Agriculture, it is shown that the average 
quotation for centralized creameries scoring 90 per cent is 43-49 cents, whereas the 
average price for butter from whole milk creameries scoring 92 is 43-36. That is, the 
centralizers can sell their butter scoring 90 for more money- than the whole milk 
creameries can sell their butter scoring 92. We all understand that is because of the 
keeping quality of the butter made from centralized cream. I think that answers the 
question as to the quality of the butter made at centralizers. 

Mr. Alex. Mackay: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I can hardly qualify as a 
centralize!, although we are doing business in a large way. To follow the lines that 
Prof. Dean has laid down would be one of the most unfortunate things for the devel- 
opment of dairying in the West that could possibly happen. We find that there are 
quite a number of small creameries starting up, and from an economic point of view 
and from the point of view of quality, I would feel like discouraging them. It is hard 
for the small creamery to succeed out in a country that is sparsely settled and where 
the supply of cream is small. It is not right to induce people to invest their money 
in something that cannot be successful. The points are all in favour of a large 
creamery situated at a large centre where they have market advantages, and the 
advantage of being able to produce a better article. 

A man goes into a large centre and invests his money, and he will do everything: 
he can to make the best article and to get the best possible price for his product, but 
where a man invests his money in a small creamery, they hire the cheapest man they 
can possibly get and they generally work for one year or six months with the hope of 
getting something better, and then quit. 

I think you can find at different points in the province of Ontario many places 
where this has occurred. 

Mr. Love: One of the previous speakers referred to the question of branches. I 
believe branches, as they exist in the province of Alberta, have performed the function 
of buying stations. For instance, it is not possible to establish a creamery at very 
many of our western points on account of not being able to get the quantity of cream 
to run it. We have a new country which is just developing, and that being the case, it 
has been felt that something should be done in order to bring in this cream, and we 
have established these branches. The standard of the men who are operating these 
buying branches is above the average. Their qualifications are such that they can 
explain to the farmer the benefit of shipping cream in good condition. In addition 
to that they can get the farmer who has two or three cows, to bring in his 10, 20 or 30 
pounds of milk and try it as an experiment. The result often is that these men will 
soon have eight to fifteen cows, and will be shipping in an eight-gallon can of cream 
twice a week. Where the help is short, the children or the man's wife can bring the 
cream in to this station, because they do not have to r-ome to the railway station where 
the horses are liable to be frightened by a train. When the cream is brought to the 
branch, the man in charge takes the cream out of the wagon and puts the empty can 
back in again. These men also buy dairy butter and eggs, and in that way the branch 
stations are serving a very good purpose, and they have been a big factor in the 
development of the dairy business in Alberta. 

The question of the long haul deteriorating the cream will be overcome as the 
country develops. If there is not a buying branch in a town in our province, the cream 
is taken to the station and placed on the platform, and often allowed to remain in the 
sun until the train comes along, but where it is taken to the branch station it is put 
in a cool place. I am not exactly holding a brief for branches as a model institution, 
but I do want to point out that they are not as bad as some of us may think they are, 
and that they perform a very important function, particularly in the province of 
Alberta. 
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Mr. Mack Robertson: There are just two or three points I want to hring before 
the meeting as to centralizers. In the first place I think the centralizer is favourably 
looked upon by the people it caters to. It has given such good service that its reputa- 
tion has reached out beyond and has drawn patrons from such a distance that it has 
become a centralizer because of the efficient service it has been able to give. Its 
patrons, through efficient management of its affairs and the selling of its product and 
through making a good quality of butter, are well satisfied. The centralizer has helped 
many districts that otherwise would have a very poor market for their butter. 

.In my own particular locality there were districts near Belleville where, before 
there was a centralized creamery to which the farmer could ship his cream, they were 
making dairy butter and getting a very poor price for it. To give you an instance 
of this, last summer there were some patrons who did not have enough cows to ship 
their cream, and they were making dairy butter and taking 35 cents a pound for it, 
whereas their neighbour who had sufficient cows to, ship cream to the centralizer was 
doing so, and not getting less than 34 cents per pound butter fat. I think that is a 
good argument for the centralizer. In that very locality there has been a so-called 
local creamery for over 20 years, and it gave the people in the district such poor 
service that it discouraged dairying rather than encouraged it. When we began 
operating in that district we got the census of the cow population, and the farmers 
would report, 4, 5 and 6 cows, and if we found a farmer with 6 cows we felt that he 
was one of the large dairymen in that district, and that notwithstanding the fact that 
there had been a local dairy there for twenty years. To-day these same farmers have 
from 10 to 14 cows. 

Motion put to the meeting and lost. 

RELEASING SOLDIERS CONNECTED WITH THE DAIRY INDUSTRY. 

Moved by W. F. Stephen, and seconded by Jas. Winter, that, — 
Whereas the war debt of Canada can best be paid off by developing its natural 
resources, particularly as having reference to the daitry industry, and 

Whereas in view of the great and increasing demand for dairy products, and 
Whereas the dairy industry is badly crippled for want of suitable labour, there- 
fore 

Be it resolved that this conference memorialize the Government, now that peace 
is practically declared, to release at the earliest moment possible, all soldiers in any 
way connected with the dairy industry, which .includes producers, cheese and butter- 
makers, milk distributors, arid others, that they may return to their respective occu- 
pations and so be Teady when next season opens for a big output of milk and dairy 
products. 

Motion carried. 

BE THE IMPROVEMENT OF DAIRY HERDS. 

Moved by Geo. H. Barr, Chief, Dairy Division, Ottawa, and seconded by W. F. 
Stephen, that 

Whereas the greatest need of the dairy industry in Canada at the present time 
is the economical production of milk, and as the greatest factor in the economical 
production of milk is the cow that can produce large quantities of milk and fat, it 
naturally follows that the greatest problem confronting the dairymen to-day is bow 
to eliminate the unprofitable or low-producing cow from the dairy herds. 

It is generally admitted that the sire is the most important factor in building tip 
a dairy herd, and also that hetter results can be obtained by using a properly bred 
pure-bred sire than by using a grade. Two regrettable features about using pure-bred 
sires are that in many cases it is impossible for the purchasers to get any reliable 
information regarding the milk-producing qualities of the dams of the animals offered 
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for sale; and that too many dairymen apparently do not realize the importance or 
the value of knowing something about the milk-producing qualities of the sire's 
ancestors. 

Be it therefore resolved that this Dominion Dairy Conference regrets the fact 
that many breeders of pure-bred stock do not keep records of the milk and fat produced 
by each cow, and are therefore unable or unwilling to provide purchasers of pure-bred 
dairy cattle with this most valuable information, with the result that farmers often 
purchase pure-bred dairy sires expecting to improve the milk-producing qualities of 
their herds, but fail to get results because the animals are bred from low milk-pro- 
ducing stock. 

We, therefore recommend that a special effort be made by the dairy ' schools, dairy 
instructors, dairymen's .conventions, and other suitable avenues to place before the 
milk producers of Canada the importance of buying pure-bred dairy sires from only 
the breeders who can show reliable records of the milk and fat produced by the dams 
of the animals offered for sale. ■ ' 

Mr. Barr: The cow-testing records in the dairy branch show instances where the 
introduction of pure-bred sires have resulted in a decreased yield of milk from the 
herds, as compared with the period when grade sires were used. In these cases the 
pure-bred animals were not of good milking ancestry. All over the country we find 
farmers buying pure-bred bulls without any reliable information as to the milking 
qualities of the family from which they come. They have been paying a "big price for 
pure-bred stock, but have not been getting the quality. Some campaign should be 
started whereby the people will be 'educated to know the importance of buying the 
right kind of pure-bred sires. 

Mr. Stephen : As seconder of that resolution I would like to say that it is ' one 
that if acted upon by dairymen, would improve their herds to a very great extent. As 
secretary of one of the breeders' associations, I am glad to say that there is an increase 
of men who are putting their cows in the record of performance test in the pure-bred 
herds. The last two years has been very much against doing that work ' on account of> 
the scarcity of labour, but I am looking forward to when things come down to normal, 
when our pure-bred dealers will take full advantage of the opportunities which they 
have of testing 'their herds. 

From the result of the advertising campaign put on by the Ayrshire Association 
two years ago, we received in the office nearly 1,200 letters asking for information 
about the breed and 1 where it could be bought. About 70 per cent of the letters stated 
that they wanted sires from record performance stock. I am glad to second this reso- 
lution, and I hope it will have the effect of bringing to the attention of our dairymen 
this very important matter. 

Mr. H. W. Coleman, dairy superintendent, Sussex, N.B. : Purchasers should insist 
on getting stock from record of performance animals covered by a long period, and 
they should not be deluded by a short record. One advantage in getting ' stock from 
record of performance animals is that records in that test are put in terms of fat rather 
than terms of butter. A record in terms of butter is liable to delude purchasers. 

Mr. WiaNcko : The record of merit may be from 10 days to 365 days. We have 
been doing a good deal of cow-testiing and record work in British Columbia, and there 
should be absolutely no hesitation on the part of this conference in passing this reso- 
lution. We have had cow-testing associations in British Columbia for five or six years. 
We have the same as the Danish system, where a man actually goes to the farm and 
remains overnight, taking samples night and morning, and leaves the record with the 
farmer' for each cow, and we take into consideration the cost of the feed in each case, 
and we have had some excellent results. 

I am surprised when I read that the dairy farmer of Ontario is still using the 
scrub sire. I do ' not think you could find any dairy section of British Columbia where 
there are even 5 per cent of scrub sires being used. I realize that our better grade 
stock are not ( in every case what they - should be. We have ' under consideration the 
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advisability of agitating for better results along this line, and it was proposed at a 
meeting not long ago that we' ask that no female be allowed to enter for pedigree that 
was not from a dam that had a record of performance, and that did not have a dam 
that produced 450 to 500 pounds of butter fat. I think if we had a law of that 
description in force in Canada it would do more to increase our dairy production than 
any other ithing that we can do. 

• , Mr. Pallesen : We must remember that the different breeders' associations, like 
the Holstein and the Ayrshire, already have it in terms of butter, and I do not think 
it would be fair here to make them do anything else. 

Mr. Coleman : I think the record of merit is put in terms of butter and not in 
terms of butter fat, and the record of performance is in terms of butter fat. 

Prof. Dean: In making the report of record, we report on the fat, but not on 
the butter. The average man or woman does not know what you are talking about 
when you are speaking of butter fat. 

Mr. Barr; It gives the breeder a chance to get a bigger record from his cow if 
it is put in terms of butter. 

Resolution was carried. 

Be OLEOMARGARINE LEGISLATION". 

Moved by O. W. Andreasen, and 

Seconded by B. A. Bull, that - \ 

Whereas the Federal authorities saw fit to temporarily admit the manufac- 
ture and sale in the Dominion of Canada of oleomargarine; 

And whereas the order permitting said manufacture and sale was granted 
i only to relieve food conditions during the present war; 

And whereas an armistice for the consideration of peace terms is now in 
force ; 

And whereas on the successful conclusion of the war conditions in the 
Dominion will again become normal; 

Be it therefore resolved that the said order be rescinded and that the 
manufacture and sale of oleomargarine within the Dominion of Canada again 
be declared illegal within six months from the date of the declaration of peace. 
Mr. Andreasen : My intention in moving this resolution is that this conference 
should not go home without going on record on this question. It has been suggested 
that this resolution does not go far enough. I think this resolution is simply one 
that places us on record that the sale and manufacture of oleomargarine should not 
- be permitted without consulting the dairy industry. I do not think the sale of oleo- 
margarine should be permitted in Canada until our butter export trade is fairly 
established. There are many people in the Dominion of Canada that have the right 
to ask for 1 permission to be able to buy oleomargarine if they think it is a cheaper 
food article than butter, but it seems to me that the time is drawing near when we 
should encourage production in every manner, shape and form, and a farmer may be 
trying to make up his mind whether he should go into dairying or not, and this, is a 
competition placed right against him. He may say, " If I have to compete with oleo- 
margarine it ia not worth while going into the dairy business."' 

Mr. Bull : In rising to second this motion, I think several of our dairy organi- 
zHiions memorialized the Dominion Minister of Agriculture not to allow oleomargarine 
to be manufactured or sold, and we succeeded in having the sale of oleomargarine 
delayed for six or eight months. At that time we laid before the -minister absolutely 
all the arguments we had against allowing oleomargarine to be sold. I do not think 
there is any point in further expressing these views, and %he only thing we can do 
is to go on record as being opposed to the continuance of the sale of oleomargarine. 
The Chairman: I think your resolution would have carried a great deal more 
' weight if the very argument that Mr. Andreasen put forward had been included in it as 
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. a preamble, — making some statement giving your views and convictions as to why it 
is not desirable to sell oleomargarine in this country. You simply say you are 
opposed to it; what else would you expect from a body such as this? An amendment 
b&,s been made to the resolution by the addition of the words, " And further, that the 
National Dairy Council be consulted before any legislation is enacted affecting in 
any way the dairy industry". 

Mr. Pallesen: We understood that the manufacture of oleomargarine was a war 
measure. We took it for granted that when peace was declared the matter would be 
settled. 

Mr. T. A. Thompson : Might I ask for my own information to what extent/ if any, 
the sale of oleomargarine has affected the price of butter ? Have the dairymen of the 
Dominion of Canada suffered through the decrease in value of their butter by the sale 
of oleomargarine? If they have not suffered, why oppose it? 

Mr. Love: I am not in a position to answer that question. I do not care very 
much whether there is any data on the point, hut to my mind the danger of oleomar- 
garine, looking at it from a western standpoint, is that it may appear to the new 
settler, who has just come into the country, that he could not afford to go into the 
dairy business because he would have to compete with oleomargarine. Some day we 
will see how it will affect the butter trade. 

Delegate : I do not think, as far as the western provinces are concerned, that 
oleomargarine has been much of a factor in the market as yet, but I think in time it 
will have a detrimental effect on the sale of butter and dairy products. At the present 
time, it is very difficult for the manufacturers to secure material for manufacturing 
oleomargarine, and in addition to that the people have not been educated to the use of 
it, and the price has been relatively high, and a great many families have tried it and 
found that they were getting oleomargarine that had been on the market for some time 
and that was not in good condition, and consequently they have discontinued using it. 
Mr. Alex. Mackay : I think one of the strongest arguments against oleomargarine 
is that we are a young country, and we have not commenced to reach the maximum of 
our production. If oleomargarine is allowed to be sold it will tend to discourage the 
production of butter. 

Another argument is that it does not take the place of butter in any proper sense, 
particularly when fed to growing children. It would be unfortunate if the poorer 
classes were to buy a considerable amount of oleomargarine, because it would have an 
effect on our national life. There is a danger of the people deteriorating. 

The Chairman : The Order in Council is under the War Measures Act, and it is 
only under the War Measures Act that Orders in Council become statutes. It has 
never been made quite clear just what position all these Orders in Council are in at 
the present time.' 

Mr. Singleton : The Act is in force for such period to be determined by the Min- 
ister of Agriculture with the approval of the Governor in Council. It is merely an 
Order in Council; these are its provisions. 

Therefore His Excellency the Governor General in Council on the recom- 
mendation of the Acting Minister of Agriculture, and under and in virtue of 
the provisions of " The War Measures Act, 1914," is pleased to make and doth 
hereby make and establish the following regulations providing for the importa- 
tion into Canada and the permitting of the manufacture, sale and possession 
within Canada of oleomargarine, and establishing the conditions of such impor- 
i tation, manufacture, sale and possession, such regulations to be in force and to 

have effect for" the period during which the present abnormal conditions con- 
tinue, the conclusion of such period to (be determined by the Minister of Agri- 
culture with the approval of the Governor in Council, as provided in the said 
regulations, and as a war measure only. 
Motion as amended carried. 
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TAKING MILK SAMPLES. 

Moved by P. Pallesen, and 
Seconded by E. H. Stonehouse, that 

Resolved that in future the sample of milk or cream to be tested be divided 
into three equal portions, each properly sealed, one to be handed to the vendor, 
one to be tested by the municipality, and the third to be held for testing by an 
independent authority should occasion require it. 

Mr. Pallesen : In some municipalities they take one sample, and in others two, 
and in some they take three. I am glad to know that in future the municipalities will 
have to comply with the Dominion laws, and if we can have it so that they will have 
to take three samples, and one sample delivered into the hands of an independent party, 
I think it will be much better. 

Mr. Wilson : I would suggest to the mover and seconder that the words " milk 
and cream" be added to that resolution. 

Carried as amended. 

MARKET INVESTIGATIONS. 

Moved by K. G. MacKay, and 
Seconded by E. T. Love, that 

Whereas the creamery industry in Canada has developed to such an extent 
that there will be a larger surplus of butter available for export in the imme- 
diate future, and in order that a product may be exported which will meet with 
favour in foreign markets and there command the highest market prices; there- 
fore 

Be it resolved that this conference of Dominion dajrymen ask the Dominion 
Government to appoint a commission composed of butter experts to investigate 
the requirements of- various export markets and report their findings and 
recommendations at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. K. G. MaoKLay : At the present time we are catering to the British Columbia 
market, and this year, particularly because of the advent of New Zealand butter, we had 
a considerable surplus to send east. If an investigation is to be conducted we would 
like to have it made by those who understand the manufacture of butter so that when 
they return they will be in a position to go to our large manufacturers and tell them 
exactly what they found, and what is required, and if necessary tell us how to produce it. 

Mr. Love : I think the point we are getting at is that most of our information 
regarding export markets has come to us through the produce trade. I am not 
criticizing exactly the produce trade, but the idea of this motion is to keep them in line. 
It has been brought out already in this conference that at one time New Zealand butter 
was going on the British market with from 9 to 13 per cent of moisture, and the 
question is, did this butter go to the consumer with that percentage of moisture in it ? 

The Chairman: No, it did not. 

Mr. Love : Another point is whether our neighbour, the United States, cut much 
of a factor in the British market. They are adding a larger percentage of salt than 
we are. I was given reliable information by a' party who had visited the National 
Dairy Show that he had obtained information from one of the biggest plants in the 
United States that at the present time they are adding from 4 to 4£ per cent salt, and 
we are selling their butter at national prices plus a premium. The point I want to 
make is that these little questions of moisture and salt and questions of grading, and 
one thing and another means dollars and cents to us, and that by investigating we 
might find out that we are not making just exactly the kind of butter whicb the 
consumers want. It may be that Manchester wants a different salted butter lhan 
London. 
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The Chairman : I can answer Mr. Love's inquiry, as to "New Zealand butter by 
saying that it did not reach the consumer with ■ 9-J to 10 per cent of water ; it was 
taken over by the blenders and water added to it. T think I know something of the 
requirements of the British market. I have made three or four trips over there for 
that purpose, and we have representatives in the United Kingdom who report from 
time to time on the requirements of the market, although they are not specially 
detailed for the butter industry, there being many other things that they have to report 
on. I think that the grade of butter that is being manufactured in the prairie 
creameries comes more nearly to meeting the demand of the British market than the 
butter manufactured in the east. The demand is entirely for a light salted butter. 
There is a very limited demand for a higher salted butter in the Old Country. 
You will find everywhere that they want a mild, light salted butter — a butter that 
a few years ago would not be accepted in this country as a high grade butter, is the 
butter that is demanded in the Old Country at the present time. 

Motion carried. 

PAYMENT FOR MILK ON BUTTER FAT CONTENT. 

Moved by W. F. Stephen, and 
Seconded by B. A. Bull, that 

Whereas the payment of milk on the pooling system is an injustice to pro- 
ducers selling milk containing a high percentage of butter fat, 

Therefore this conference places itself on record as favourable to the pro- 
ducer being paid for milk for all purposes of manufacture and for human con- 
sumption on the basis of its butter fat content and further — 

That the various provincial governments be requested to enact such legisla- 
tion at an early date as will bring such payment of milk into effect. 

Mr. Stephen : I hope this will be brought into effect, and I think when it is you 
will be in a fair "way to an important improvement, and it will have a very beneficial 
effect on the dairy industry. 

Mr. Thompson : While I am entirely in favour of this as a principle, I think it is a 
matter in which we should go slowly. It is a fact that the average farmer, particularly 
in eastern Ontario, is opposed to it. They have no confidence in it, and there are several 
factors that are against it. Our dairy experts themselves have not been able to agree 
upon it, and "we have had speeches where we were told the straight fat was the proper 
way, and others would tell us that 2 per cent should be added to it. There has been a 
great deal of discussion on' this matter, and only one year ago 600 farmers gathered 
together at the Eastern Ontario Dairymen's Convention and unanimously asked that 
that resolution should not be carried. I think before legislation is enacted, some better 
methods than any that have been suggested should be introduced. The fact remains 
that in nearly all our cheese factories they are separating the whey and making whey 
butter that is being sold on the market to-day, and the farmers ask themselves why a 
richer milk, when the fat which is being sent to the factories is not being utilized in " 
the manufacture of cheese ? 

Mr. Pallesen : If the principle is right I would rather have the principle than 
anything else. 

Motion agreed to. 

Session adjourned. 
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Ottawa, Thursday, November 28, 1918. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Mr. J. A. Euddick in the chair. 

REPORT OP COMMITTEE ON GRADES AND GRADING OF DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

Editor's note: Mr. Barr read the report of the committee on Grades and Grading of Dairy 
Produce for Mr. E. Bourbeau, Convenor, who was absent. The report was made in the form 
of a resolution which will be found in the appendix. 

DISCUSSION ON THE REPORT OP THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON GRADES AND GRADING OF DAIRY 

PRODUCTS. 

Mr. Barr : You will observe that the committee recommends a new division of the 
score of points for butter, and would allow ten points for perfect incorporation of 
moisture. It is the incorporation of moisture, not the percentage, that we want to 
express. To-day moisture is a very much more important characteristic in butter than 
it was four or five years ago, and by having this definition stand out plainly, we draw 
the attention of the buttermakers throughout the country to the fact that the proper 
incorporation -of moisture is more important than it used to be. 

Mr. Herns: Many times a judge takes off on texture 2 or 3 points for faulty 
incorporation of moisture, and the buttermaker does not know what he means. 

Mr. K. G. Mackay: Under the head of flavour, might there not be another sub- 
heading, " Objectionable Flavours " to cover anything not specified. I have had a 
number of cases where there was a gasoline or paraffin flavour. That is- common where 
they are using gasoline engines on the farm. 

The Chairman: It would be advisable to leave a blank line for objectionable 
flavours of that kind. In that way you would call special attention to any very unusual 
flavour. 

Mr. Barr; I think the sub-heads stated cover practically all the defects commonly 
found in butter. Anything special can be noted in an extra line as suggested by Mr. 
Puddiek. 

The Chairman: We should, as far as possible, avoid circulating suggestions of 
objectionable flavours in our butter. 

In reference to the " special grade.'' For commercial purposes I would rather have 
had you stick to Nos. 1, 2 and 3. It is an anomaly that No. 1 is not the best. Where 
grading has been carried on most systematically they do not have anything but 1st, 
2nd and 3rd ; No. 1 means the best. The word " special " is attractive but it means 
the same thing as No. 1. ' 

Prof. Dean: Was it intended to leave out anything as to the percentage of fat 
in the definitions for the grades of cream for buttermaking. 

Mr. Barr: That point was not discussed at any length by the committee. Per- 
sonally I do not think the percentage of fat in the cream plays a very important part 
in the quality of the butter. 

Prof. Dean: What about table cream? 
Mr. Barr : We decided we would not say anything about that, because that is taken 
care of in the regulations for cream, but there would be no objection- to adding the 
percentage of fat there, if you wished. 

Mr. Gibson : We decided not to make any recommendation regarding that point, 
because a farmer might want to ship in 40 or 35 per cent cream, and the distributor 
could ask for whatever percentage of fat was required by his particular municipality. 

The Chairman: In other words, in grading cream you are not proposing to take 
cognizance of the percentage of fat in it. 
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Professor Deax : Supposing a producer says " I want to produce a special grade 
of cream, what percentage of fat do you want?" 

Mr. Bcngham: Each distributor has a special grade of table crearn. In Tororto 
it is 16 per cent, in Ottawa 20 and 22 per cent, and some places else it may be- 24 per 
cent. 

Mr. Medd: Most creameries recommend to the patrons the quality of the cream 
they desire. 

Professor Dean: My judgment is that it is a mistake to recommend any grade 
of cream with 18 per cent of fat in it, from a farmer's or a manufacturer's point of 
view. 

Mr. Pallesen : If the cream comes in 15 per cent I say to them " I would like your 
cream to be 18 to 20 per cent. If it is shipped by men out in the country where I have 
to pay freight, I tell them it should be 25 per cent. 

Professor Dean: As a matter of fact you are getting cream testing from 10 per 
cent fat up to 60 per cent, and I think there should be some recommendation on that 
point. 

Mr. Barr : The main point is to get sweet, clean cream. 

The Chairman : What the committee had in mind was that the creameries would 
adopt these standards for the grading of cream as delivered by patrons. 

Mr. Barr: Yes. 

The Chairman: Before this report is adopted as a whole, I would like to say a 
word or two about the matter of getting these suggestions before the right people. 
The Dairy Branch will undertake to send copies of these standard score cards and 
other suggestions to the managers of the various exhibitions throughout the country, 
and to all the various officials of one kind and another who would be interested and 
who would not have anything to do with giving effect to the recommendations which 
have been made. It is not sufficient to simply pass these resolutions. Some effort should 
be made to draw special attention to then} and to endeavour to have these grades and 
scale of points generally adopted, so that they would be known as the Canadian score 
foT cheese, and the Canadian score for butter. 

On motion, the report as amended was adopted. 

NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL. 

The Chairman: "We shall now have a report from the executive of the National 
Dairy Council, which has been organized during the last twenty-four hours following 
the resolution of the conference approving of such organization. It seems to be 
desirable that we should have some record of what has been done. The National Dairy 
Council is the off-spring of this conference and we shall always have a sort of parental 
interest in it. 

Mr. E. H. Stonehouse, Weston, Ont. : Chairman of the committee on organization 
and Chairman of the new National Dairy Council ; submitted the following report : 

ORGANIZATION MEETING OE NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 

Held at Ottawa, Nov. 27, 1918. 

The following were named by the delegates to the Dominion Dairy Conference as 
representatives of the respective provinces on the National Dairy Council: — 
British Columbia: E. W. Clark; S. H. Shannon. 
Alberta: E. T. Love; P. Pallesen. 
Saskatchewan: 0. W. Andreasen, A. IT. Salmon. 
Manitoba : W. J. Cummings ; Alex. McKay. 
Ontario: E. H. Stonehouse; Mack Robertson. 
Quebec: Jas. Winter; J. B. Vincent. 
New Brunswick : J. P. Simmonds ; W. H. Huggard. 
Nova Scotia: H. Ealconer; D. W. Murray. 
Prince Edward Island : J". W. Jones ; J. P. Profitt. 
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Kepresentatives of the various branches of the dairy industry were appointed as 
follows : — 

Cheese. — J. P. Cox, Quebec; F. Boyes, Ontario; W. Olmstead, Ontario; W. W. 
Prevy, Alberta. 

Butter. — J. Pare, Quebec; W. G. Medd, Ontario; W. A. Wilson, Saskatchewan. 
Milk Distributors. — J. J. Joubert, Quebec; J. Bingham, Ontario; J. M. Car- 
ruthers, Manitoba. 

Milk and Cream Producers. — A. P. Hillhouse, Quebec; R. G. Leggett, Ontario; 
J. W. Berry, British Columbia. 

Ice Cream. — J. W. Carlyle, Alberta; W. J. Poster, Ontario. 
Condensaries. — Representatives to be named. 
The council elected the following officers : — 
Chairman, E. H. Stonehouse, Weston, Ont. 
Vice-Chairman, A. McKay, Winnipeg, Man. . 

Eastern Executive: E. H. Stonehouse, Weston, Ont.; P. Boyes, Dorchester, Ont.; 
J. Pare, Coaticooke, Que.; J. Bingham, Ottawa, Ont.; J. Walter Jones, Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I. 

Western Executive: A. McKay, Winnipeg, Man.; P. Pallesen, Calgary, Alta.; 
J. W. Berry, Langley Prairie, B.C.; 0. W. Andreasen, Humboldt, Sask. 

The appointment of a permanent secretary was left to the executive, Mr. Geo. A. 
Putnam, acting pro tern. 

The following resolutions re finances were passed, — 

That each delegate pledge his association for $100, and the executive will 

apportion the expenses of the council later. That $10 be paid by each member 

of the council at once, and the balance of the $100 on or before February 1. 

Considerable discussion took place as to the wisdom of asking for a grant from 

the Government for organization purposes, and it finally took the form this morning 

of the following resolution. 

Moved by John Bingham, and seconded by Alex. McKay, that 

Whereas the Dominion Dairy Conference assembled at Ottawa November 
25, 26, 27 and 28, has unanimously decided to form a National Dairy Council 
representing all branches of the dairy industry, and 

Whereas the Council has decided upon a method of financing when organ- 
ized, and 

Whereas the individual members of this council have pledged themselves 
for the sum of $3,400, and 

Whereas some considerable expenditure will be involved in perfecting the 
organization, be it 

Resolved that this council request from the Dominion Government a grant 
of $5,000 for organization purposes only, and that this , amount be made avail- 
able within sixty days. 

(Sgd.) E. H. Stonehouse, 

Chairman. 

The Chairman : A motion to receive this report would be in order. 

Mr. Boyes: I take pleasure in moving that the report be received. 

Mr. Wiancko: I have pleasure in seconding the motion that the report of the 
National Dairy Council be received. 

Motion carried. 

The Chairman : I think we certainly should congratulate the gentlemen who got 
together and made such splendid progress in the organization of this National Council. 
They have accomplished a most difficult task with credit to themselves and if they 
carry out all their responsibilities, obligations and duties as well as they have done 
so far, we shall not have anything to complain of. 
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Mr. Herns : Before presenting a very brief report from the Agenda Committee" 

I would like to say one or two words, which I hope will be taken in the spirit in 
which they are intended, because I feel that noi only the other members of the com- 
mittee, but myself, have been put into a very peculiar position as far as this con- 
ference is concerned. We hope the movers of any resolutions which have been brought 
forward and have not been dealt with will understand that it was not for any personal 
reasons on the part of any member of the committee that they were not dealt with, 
but simply from the fact that after going over all the resolutions, those which we 
thought of the greatest importance have been brought forward, while the others have 
bad to be left over. I hope you will all understand that point, and if your particular 
resolution has not been brought forward, it was felt that it was simply impossible to 
consider so much material at one particular conference. 

I would like to offer one suggestion for the guidance of future conferences. A 
certain number of suggestions were made previous to the conference, and they ought 
to be given, as far as possible, the preference. Later resolutions began to pour in, 
even up to the 1 end of the conference. In fact, I got one a few minutes ago. Tou 
can understand that it is hardly fair to the members who have gone to a considerable 
trouble in preparing resolutions ahead of time, £hat their resolutions should be cut 
out, if they are of sufficient importance, and be replaced by resolutions which have 
come in at, the last stage of the proceedings.- I think that at future conferences some 
plan should be adopted by which all resolutions that are to come before the conference 
should be placed in the hands of the Agenda Committee not later than the evening 
of the first day of the conference, and when the committee have decided upon those 
which are to be discussed, that their report be given the following morning; and, 
except for resolutions which may be brought in relation to discussions which may 
take place, no further resolutions will be accepted by the conference for discussion 
at that time. I do not see how we could get a permanent method of dealing with 
these matters at future conferences if we did not try to 'work out a plan which will be 
acceptable to all the members who are likely to attend. This is, however, only a 
suggestion on my part. 

The Chairman: Could you not go further than that and recommend that the 
resolutions should be sent in and distributed previous to the conference. 

Mr. Herns : I think that is the best way — all matters to be brought before the 
conference should be sent in before the conference meets, and these resolutions could 
be at once distributed, and we would know what was to be taken up. 

The Chairman : I should say they should be in in time to distribute among the 
delegates before coming to the conference. A delegate does not speak for himself 
only, but speaks for the people whom he represents, and unless he has some chance to 
discuss with them the questions which arc to come up at the conference, he is hardly 
in a position to give, proper consideration to the resolutions. 

Mr. Herns: I would have gone that far but I did not think I had the right to 
do so. One reason why that was not done was because the members of the council 
had nothing to guide them. 

The Chairman : Every delegate was asked to make suggestions , several weeks 
ago. 

Mr. Herns : What I want to get at is a definite plan whereby delegates will 
know they cannot put in any resolution after a certain date. This is the resolution 
1 wish to bring forward: • 

Moved by F. Herns, and 

Seconded by W. A. MacKay, 'that 

The appreciation of the delegates to this conference be placed on record, 
to the Dairy Commissioner, Mr. J. A. Ruddick, to the Chief of the Dairy 
Division, Mr. G. H. Barr, and the other members of the Dairy Commissioner's 
' staff. 

1st. For calling ' this conference together at this time, 

2nd. For the timely, practical, and scientific Agenda that has been placed 
before the conference, 
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3rd. For the spleniid way in which the delegates have been entertained, 
And the delegates here assembled would also suggest the advisability of 
holding such conferences oftener in the future. 
Carried. 

Mr. iJ. A. Roddick : Mr. Herns and Gentlemen, I thank you on behalf of the 
Minister, the department and the dairy branch for your kind words of appreciation. 
I see the finish of this conference with a good deal of satisfaction. Things have 
worked out exceedingly well. The different committees have been industrious, and 
have accomplished a great deal in the time they have had at their disposal. I believe 
these gatherings are useful in more ways than one. It is an advantage ito the dairy- 
men of Canada as a whole, when the leading representatives, so Videly separated as 
you are in a country like ithis, come together and get acquainted and discuss each 
other's difficulties and interests. 

It will help to bring about that uniformity of method and practice which is so 
necessary to success. It is of great value to any industry like the dairy industry for 
irts ' representatives to get together from time to time. 

I am not able to say that the conference will be an annual affair. That may not 
be necessary. It would not be advisable to call you together without good reason. It 
is possible that the National Dairy Council will be able to do a great many things in 
the future that might be the subject of conference if the council did not exist. 

Just a word or two with regard to the National Dairy Council. It may have 
occurred to ' some of those who have worked so hard to complete this organization that 
-I have been inclined to stand off a little, perhaps unduly so. There is a principle 
involved which I think is sound. I believe that the council should be absolutely inde- 
pendent ' of either the federal or provincial governments. I believe the matter is in 
the hands of good men and that it will be of assistance to the Dairy Branch at Ottawa. 
I hope we will always be able to work in complete harmony. I shall ' not object if the 
Dairy Council sees fit to criticize the work of the branch. I think it is a good thing 
to ' be criticized when criticism is constructive and fair. On the other hand I shall not 
fail to tell the National Dairy Council if they do things which in my judgment are 
not right. I hope we shall always have free interchange of ideas and close co-operation 
as far 'as possible. ' 

With" regard to financial assistance in organizing, that seems to be a reasonable 
request, and I see no objection to it. I do not think it is against the principle which ' I 
have laid down with regard to the -independence of the organization. We have con- 
tributed already towards organization by providing the means for your getting 
together, and it would only be carrying it a little further to assist with a grant towards 
the complete organization. I am not in a position to promise it definitely, because 
these things 'have to be decided by a higher authority, but you can depend on my 
co-operation and support as far as that is required. 

I have been approached as to the possibility of finding office accommodation, and 
a temporary secretary from my staff to help in the organization. I do not think that 
the office accommodation is practicable or desirable. It would be better for you to be 
located elsewhere. We have not got the space in any case. There are ' many ways in 
which I think we can help unofficially to save considerable expense at the beginning. 
The matter of furnishing a man ' for secretary temporarily will be considered, and we 
will see what can be done, if that is your desire, but I would prefer that you find some- 
one else. I appreciate the difficulty of getting 'the right kind of man to fill such a 
position. It is the most important matter that you have before you. It is difficult to 
find a man that makes a good secretary ' for an organization such as you are going to 
have. I do not know any position where the right kind of man can do more good, and 
where the wrong kind can do more 'harm. ' 

If there is no more business to be brought before the conference, I will declare it 
closed. 

Conference closed. 
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APPENDIX I. 
Ottawa, November 25, 26, 27 and 28, 1918. 

List of Delegates, showing Associations, Departments, or Institutions Represented. 

Dairymen's Association, Western Ontario: Jas. Donaldson, Atwood, Ont.; Prank 
Boyes, Dorchester, Ont. ; W. G. Medd, E.B. No. 1, Woodham, Ont. 

Dairymen's Association, Eastern Ontario: J. A. Sanderson, Oxford Station, Ont.; 
T. A. Thompson, Almonte, Ont. ; B. G. Leggett, Newboro, Ont. 

Quebec Dairymen's Association: J. B. Vincent, Bacine, Shefford county, Que.; 
L. P. Lacoursiere, St. Hyacinthe, Que.; J. P. Cox, Greenlay, Que. 

New Brunswick Dairymen's Association: W. H. Hubbard, Norton, N.B.; J. P. 
Simonds, Moncton, N.B. 

Nova Scotia Dairymen's Association : D. W. Murray, Scotsburn, N.S. ; Harold 
Falconer, Stellarton, N.S. 

Prince Edward Island Dairymen's Association : J. Walter Jones, Bunbury Earm, 
Charlottetown, p.E.X; J. F. Profitt, Kensington, P.E.I. 

Manitoba Dairymen's Association: Walter J. Cummings, 702 Grain Exchange, 
Winnipeg, Man.; Alex. McKay, 509 William avenue, Winnipeg, Man. 

Saskatchewan Dairymen's Association: W. A. Wilson, Co-operative Creameries, 
Eegina, Sask.; O. W. Andreasen, Humboldt, Sask. 

Alberta Dairymen's Association: E. T. Love, Manager Woodland Dairy, Edmon- 
ton, Alta.; P. Pallesen, Calgary Central Creamery, Calgary, Alta. 

British . Columbia Dairymen's Association: S. H. Shannon, Cloverdale, B.C.; 
T. A. F. Wiancko, Victoria, B.C. 

Ontario Milk Producers' Association: E. H. Stonehouse, Weston, Ont. 

Milk Shippers' Association (Quebec) : James Winter, Ormstown, Que. 

Holstein Breeders' Association: J. P. Griffin, Freeman, Ont. 

Ayrshire Breeders' Association: W. F. Stephen, Huntingdon, Que. 

Jersey Breeders' Association: Bartley A. Bull, Brampton, Ont. 

Ice Cream Manufacturers' Association : J. Bingham, Ottawa Dairy, Ottawa, Ont. 

Milk Distributors : O. B. McNaught, City Dairy, Toronto, Ont. 

Canadian Creamery Association: Mack Bobertson, Belleville, Ont. 1 ; W. G. 
Jackson, Simeoe, Ont. 

Milk Condensaries : W. D. Strack, Borden Milk Co.; Montreal, Que.; J. D. 
Laing, Brockville, Ont. 

Prince Edward Island Department of Agriculture : Fraser T. Morrow, Dairy 
Instructor, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture: W. A. MacKay, Dairy Superintendent. 
Truro, N.S. 

New Brunswick Department of Agriculture: H. W. Coleman, Dairy Super- 
intendent, Sussex, N.B. 

Quebec Department of Agriculture: E. Bourbeau, General Inspector for cheese, 
St. Hyacinthe, Que. 

Ontario Department of Agriculture: G. A. Putnam, Director Dairy Branch. 
Toronto, Ont. 

Manitoba Department of Agriculture: L. A. Gibson, Dairy Commissioner, Win- 
nipeg, Man. 

Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture: Percy E. Beed. Dairy Commissioner. 
Begina, Sask. 

Alberta Department of Agriculture: O. Marker, Dairy Commissioner, Calgary, 
Alta. 

British Columbia Department of Agriculture: T. A. F. Wiancko, Dairy Instructor, 
Victoria, B.C. 
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Chief Dairy Instructors, Ontario and Quebec : Frank Herns, Bank of Toronto 
Chambers, London, Ont. ; G. G. Publow, Dairy School, Kingston, Ont.; Geo. K. 
Cayer, St. Hyacinthe, Que. 

Dairy School Superintendents: A. T. Charron, St. Hyacinthe, Que.; L. A. Zufelt, 
Kingston, Ont.; H. H. Dean, Guelph; Ont.; K. G. MacKay, Saskatoon, Sask. ; K. 
W. Brown, Winnipeg, Man. 

Montreal Produce Merchants' Association: E. H. Hodgson, Montreal, Que.; P. 
W. McLagan, Montreal, Que. 

Official Butter Grader for Ontario: J. H. Scott, Municipal Abattoirs, Toronto, 
Ont. 

Macdonald College: Dr. P. C. Harrison, Principal. - 

Ontario Agricultural College: Prof. T. H. Lund, Bacteriologist. 

Quebec Agricultural Co-operative Society: A. Trudel, 63 William street. Mont- 
real, Que. 

Department Trade and Commerce, Ottawa : Dr. A. McGill, Dominion Analyst. 

Officials of the Department of Africulture, Ottawa : Dr. F. T. Shutt, Dominion 
Chemist; Dr. F. Torrance, Veterinary Director General; J. A. Ruddick, Dairy and 
Cold Storage Commissioner; Geo. H. Barr, Chief, Dairy Division; J. F. Singleton, 
Chief Inspector, Dairy Products ; Jos. Burgess, Chief Inspector, Dairy Produce Com- 
mission; J. G. Bouchard, Inspector, Dairy Products; Harvey Mitchell, Representa- 
tive Dairy Branch, Maritime Provinces. 

Note. — S. H. Shannon, R. W. Brown and Dr. F. C. Harrison did not attend the 
conference. 
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Ottawa,, November 25, 26, 27 and 28, 1918. 

Of the resolutions and reports of special committees submitted to the conference 
the following were carried or adopted after full consideration. 

LEGAL STANDARDS— MILK AND • ITS PRODUCTS. 

After a general discussion the matter was referred to a special committee for 
consideration. This committee recommended, and the conference approved, of the 
following standards. 

MILK. 

1. Millc. unless otherwise specified, is the fresh, clean product, obtained by the 
complete, uninterrupted milking, under proper sanitary conditions, of one or more 
healthy cows, properly fed and kept, excluding that obtained within two weeks before 
and one week after calving, and contains not less than three and one-quarter (3-25) 
per cent of millc fat, and not less than eleven and three-quarters (11-75) per cent of 
total milk solids, and must contain nothing foreign to natural milk. 

2. Skim-milk is milk from which a part or all of the cream has been removed, and 
contains not less than eight and one-half (8-5) per cent of non-fat millc solids. 

3. Pasteurized milk is milk that has been heated to a temperature of one hundred 
and forty (140) degrees Fahrenheit to one hundred and forty-five (145) degrees 
Fahrenheit, and held at this temperature under agitation for a period of twenty (20) 
to thirty (30) minutes, and immediately cooled to forty-five (45) degrees Fahrenheit, 
or lower, and shall be at a temperature not above fifty-five (55) degrees Fahrenheit 
when delivered to the consumer, at which time it shall not contain more than one 
hundred thousand (100,000) bacteria per cubic centimetre. 
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4. Sterilized milk is non-concentrated milk that has been heated to the temperature 
of boiling water or higher for a length of time sufficient to kill all organisms present, 
and must be delivered to the consumer in a "sterile conditions and shall not contain 
less than three and one-quarter (3-25) per cent of milk fat and eleven and three- 
quarter (11-75) per cent of total milk solids. Sterilized milk shall not be sold or 
offered for sale except in hermetically closed containers bearing the words " This 
milk should be used within twelve (12) hours after opening the containers." 

5. Certified milk. — Milk sold as certified milk shall comply with the following 
] equirements : — 

(a) It shall be taken from cows semi-annually subjected to the tuberculin test, 
and found without reaction. 

(&) It shall contain not more than 10,000 bacteria per cubic centimetre from June 
to September; and not more than 5,000 bacteria per cubic centimetre from October to 
May, inclusive. 

(c) It shall be free frorn blood, pus, or disease-producing organisms. 

(d) It shall be free from disagreeable odour or taste. 

(e) It shall have undergone no pasteurization or sterilization, and be free from 
chemical preservatives. 

(/) It shall have been cooled to 45 degrees Fahrenheit within half an hour after 
, milking, and kept at that temperature until delivered to the consumer. 

(g) It shall contain 12 to 13* per cent of milk solids of which at least 3-6 per 
cent' is fat. 

(h) It shall be from a farm whose herd is inspected monthly by a veterinarian, and 
whose employees are examined monthly by a physicial. 

6. Evaporated milk is milk from which a portion of the water has been evaporated, 
and contains not less than twenty-five and one-half (25-5) per cent of milk solids, and 
not less than seven and eight-tenths (7-8) per cent of milk fat. 

7. Sweetened condensed milk is milk from which a portion o"f the water has been 
evaporated, and to which sugar Ms been added. It contains not less than twenty-eight 
(28) per cent of milk solids and not less than eight (8) per cent of milk fat. 

8. Evaporated skim-milk, concentrated skim-milk,, condensed skim-milk, is skim- 
milk from which a considerable portion of water has been evaporated, and contains 
not less than twenty (20) per cent of milk solids. 

8a. Sweetened condensed skim-milk, sweetened concentrated skim-milk, sweetened 
evaporated skim-milk, is skim-milk from which a considerable portion of water has 
been evaporated, and to which sugar has been added, and -contains not less than 
twenty-five (25) per cent of milk solids. 

9. Buttermilk is the product that remains when butter is separated from ripened 
or unripened cream, by the usual churning processes; or a similar product made by 
the appropriate treatment of skimmed mil?:. 

10. Goat's milk, ewe's milk, etc., are the fresh, clean, lacteal secretions, free from 
colostrum, obtained by the complete milking of healthy animals other than cows, 
properly fed and kept, and conform in name to the species of animals from which they 
ure obtained. 

CREAM. 

1. Cream is that portion of milk, rich in milk fat, which rises to the surface of 
milk on standing, or is separated from it by centrifugal force, is fresh and clean, and 
contains (unless otherwise specified) not less than eighteen (18) per cent of milk fat. 

2. When guaranteed to contain another percentage of milk fat than eighteen (18), 
it must conform to such guarantee. 

3. Cream must' be entirely free from gelatine, sucrate of lime, gums, or other 
substances added with a view to give density, consistency or apparent thiclkness to the 
article. 
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4. Cream must contain no preservatives of any kind, nor any colouring matter, 
other than is natural to milk. 

5. Evaporated cream, clotted cream, condensed cream, or any other preparation 
purporting to 'be a special cream, except ice-cream, must conform to the definition of 
cream, and must contain at least twenty -five (25) per cent of milk fat. 

6. Homogenized cream is a dairy product resulting from the use of a machine 
known as a homogenizer, and contains (unless otherwise specified) not less than 
eighteen (18) per cent of milk fat. 

MILK FAT OR BUTTER FAT. 

1. Milk fat, butter fat, is the fat of milk and has a Eeichert-Meissl number not 

(40° C.) 

less than twenty-four (24) and a specific gravity not less than 0-905 ' 

(40 C.) 



1. Butter is the clean, non-rancid product made by gathering in any manner the 
fat of fresh or ripened milk or cream into a mass, which also contains a small portion 
of the other milk constituents, with or without salt, and contains not lesa than eighty 
(80) per cent of milk fat and not more than sixteen (16) per cent of water. Butter 
may also contain added colouring matter of harmless character. 

CHEESE. 

1. Cheese is the sound, solid, and ripened product made from milk or cream by 
coagulating the casein thereof with rennet, or pepsin, with or without the addition of 
ripening ferments and seasoning, and contains, in the water-free substance, not less 
than forty-five (45) per cent of milk fat. Cheese may also contain added colouring 
matter of harmless character. 

2. Skim-milk cheese is the sound, solid and ripened product made from or by the 
use of milk commonly known as skim-milk, or milk from which any cream has been 
removed, or milk to which skim-milk has been added ; or cheese containing in the water- 
free substance less than forty-five (45) per cent of milk fat. 

3. Goat's milk cheese, ewe's milk cheese, etc., are the sound, ripened products made 
from the milks of the animals specified, by coagulating the casein thereof with rennet 
or pepsin, with or without the addition of ferments and seasoning. 

. v ICE-CREAM. 

1. Ice-cream is a frozen, sweetened, , dairy product, with or without harmless 
flavouring and colouring matter with or without gelatine, gum tragacanth, or other 
harmless stiffening materials, in amount less than two (2) per cent; and contains not 
less than seven (7) per cent of milk fat. 

MISCELLANEOUS - MILK PRODUCTS. 

1. 'Whey is the product remaining after the removal of fat and casein from milk 
in the process of cheesemaking. 

2. Kumiss is the product made by the alcoholic fermentation of mare's milk or 
cow's milk. • 

3. Milk powder is the soluible powder product made from milk, and contains (unless 
otherwise specified) not less than, ninety-five (95) per cent of milk solids, and not less 
than twenty-six (26) per cent of milk fat. 

4. Skim-milk powder is the soluble powder product made from skim- milk, and 
contains not less than ninety-five (95) per cent of,- milk solids. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 



1. Your committee recommends that the Dairy Branch of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture obtain analytical data of dairy products manufactured and sold 
throughout Canada with a view to its use in future revision of dairy standards. 

2. Tour committee recommends that the Federal standards for dairy products be 
recognized and adopted by all Canadian municipalities which are engaged in the work 
of food inspection. 



COMMERCIAL GEADES AND GRADING OF DAIRY PRODUCE. 

i 

After a general discussion on the subject of commercial grades and grading of 
dairy produce, the matter was referred to a special committee. This committee recom- 
mended, and the conference approved, of the following grades, standards, and defini- 
tions. 

REPORT OP SPECIAL COMMITTEE. 

Whereas there is a lack of uniformity in the scoring of butter and cheese through- 
out Canada, and 

Whereas the adoption of uniform score cards and certificates would benefit the 
dairy industry; 

Be it therefore resolved that the following score cards and grade standards be 
adopted for general use throughout Canada, and that all score cards of this form bear 
the heading, Canadian Score Card for Butter, or Cheese, respectively. 

SCALE OF POINTS FOR SCORING CHEESE. 

(1) Flavour, 45: Acidy, fruity rancid, tainted, cowy, weedy, bitter, gassy, heated. 

(2) Texture, 25: Stiff, corky, mealy, coarse, weak, lumpy, pastry. 

(3) Closeness, 15: Loose, ragged holes, gas or pin holes, Swiss holes. 

(4) Colour, 10: Streaky, wavy, mottled, acid cut, high, light. 

(5) Finish, 5: Rough edges, crooked ends, soft rinds, mouldy, dirty, box. 

Total, 100 points. 

GRADES FOR CHEESE. 

Special Grade.— Score 0-1 to 100 points. Minimum for flavour, 41 points. 
First Grade. — Score 92 and under 94 points. Minimum for flavour, 39 points. 
Second Grade. — Score 87 and under 92 points. Minimum for flavour, 37 points. 
Off Grades. — Score under 87 points and under 37 points for flavour. 

STANDARDS FOR GRADING CHEESE. 

Special Grade. 

Flavour. — Clean, sound and pure. 

Texture. — Close, firm and silky. 

Colour. — Good and uniform. 

Finish. — Even in size, smoothly finished, sound and clean surfaces, straight and 
square. 

Boxes. — Strong, clean, well made and close fitting. If made of wood the ends to 
be of seasoned timber. Weights stencilled or marked with rubber stamp. 
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First Grade. 

Flavour. — Not quite clean. 
Texture. — Slightly weak or open. 
Colour. — Uniform. 

Finish. — Fairly even in size, well finished, sound surfaces. 

Boxes. — Strong, clean, well made and close fitting. If made of wood the ends to 
be of seasoned timber. Weights stencilled or marked with rubber stamp. 

Second Grade. 

Flavour. — " Fruity ", not clean, " turnipy ", or other objectionable flavour. 

Texture. — Weak, open, loose, " acidy ", too soft, too dry. 

Colour. — Uneven, mottled, or objectionable shade. 

Finish. — Very uneven in size, showing rough corners, Black mould, dirty or cracked 
surfaces, soft rinds. 

Boxes. — Too large in diameter ; top edge of box more than § an inch below the top 
of the cheese. Made of light material. Ends made of improperly seasoned material. 

Off Grades. 

Flavour. — Rancid, badly "off", anything inferior to second grade. 

Texture. — Very weak, very open, showing pin holes, or porous, very " acidity," very 
soft or very dry. 

Colour. — Badly mottled, or very objectionable shade. 

Finish. — Anything worse than second grade. 

Boxes. — No question of boxes sufficient to make off grade if other qualities are 
good. 

SCALE OF POINTS FOR SCORING- BUTTER. 

(1) Flavour, 45: Flat, heated, weedy, sour, stale, metallic. 

(2) Texture, 15. Weak, salvy, greasy, brittle, overworked. 

(3) Incorporation 

of moisture, 10 : Leaky, free moisture, milky brine. 

(4) Colour, 10: Too light, too high, uneven. 

(5) Salting, 10: Too lingh, too heavy, undissolved. 

(6) Packing, 10': Poorly packed, poorly printed, poorly wrapped, poorly nailed. 

poorly finished, dirty. 

Total, 100 points. 

GRADES FOR BUTTER. 

Special Grade. — Score 94 to 100 points. Minimum for flavour 41 points. 
First Grade. — Score 92 and under 94 points. Minimum for flavour 39 points. 
Second Grade. — Score 8Y and under 92 points. Minimum for flavour, 37 points. 
Off Grade. — Score under 87 'points and under 37 points for flavour. 
The Committee recommends that official grade certificates shall be issued only on 
butter made from effectively' pasteurized cream. 

STANDARDS FOR GRADING BUTTER. 

In order that creamery butter may qualify for " Special " grade certificates, it 
must have been made from pasteurized cream, and otherwise closely conform to the 
following description, which represents in a general way the requirements of the export,' 
or best Canadian, markets. 

Flavour. — Fine, sweet, mild and clean. 

Texture. — Firm and fine. 

Incorporation of moisture. — Clear, but not excessive free moisture. 

Colour. — Uniform and of a pale straw shade. 

Salting. — Not more than 3 per cent and thoroughly incorporated. 



GRADE STANDARDS AND GRADE DESCRIPTIONS OF CREAM. 

Table Cream. 

This grade shall include any lot of sweet, clean, flavoured cream bought for re-sale 
for household use. The acidity of this cream shall not be more than 18 per cent at 
the time of grading. The term " Table Cream " may be supplemented by the terms 
" Inspected " or " Extra Special " as the initial purchaser may in each ease uniformly 
adopt. 

CREAM FOR BUTTERMAKING. 

Special Grade. 

This grade shall include any lot of cream which is. fresh and clean in flavour, of 
a uniform consistency, and fit for making into special grade butter. The acidity of 
cream in this grade shall be not more than -3 per cent (three-tenths of one per cent) 
at the time of being graded at the creamery where it is to be manufactured into butter. 

First Grade. 

This grade shall include any lot of cream which is reasonably fresh and clean 
in flavour, of a uniform consistency and fit for making into butter of this grade with- 
out the addition of acid neutralizing agents. Its acidity shall not be more than 5 per 
cent (five-tenths of one per cent) at the time of grading at the creamery where it is 
to be manufactured into butter. 

Second Grade. 

This grade shall include any lot of cream that does not meet with the require- 
ments specified for the next higher grade; which ie bitter, stale, musty, metallic, or 
otherwise unclean in flavour. 

NATIONAL DAIEY COUNCIL. ' 

Moved by L. A. Zufelt, and seconded by W. A. Wilson, that 

Whereas the present prosperity of agricultural communities has been 
largely brought about by the growth of, the creamery and cheesemaking indus- 
tries : 

Be it resolved that in order to safeguard the dairy industry, steps be at 
once taken to organize a National Dairy Council, and that all dairy organiza- 
_, tions represented at this meeting be included in the organization, and also any 
other dairy organizations that may be formed and are eligible to send repre- 
sentatives to a National Dairy Council. 

The special committee to which this resolution was referred brought in the fol- 
lowing report. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

Your committee beg to recommend that the National Dairy Council be composed 
of two representatives from each province, one representative from each province to 
be a producer of milk, and that they add to' their numbers as follows : — 

Four 'representatives of the cheese industry : three from the East and one 
from the West. 

Three representatives of the butter industry, two from the East and one 
from the West. 
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Three representatives of the milk distributors : two from the East and one 
from the "West. 

Three representatives of the milk and cream producers for city trade : two 
from the East and one from the West. 

Two representatives of the ice-cream manufacturers: one from the East 
and one from the West. 

One representative of the condensaries. 
And that these thirty-four representatives elect from among themselves a presi- 
dent and vice-president, one of whom shall be from the East and the other from the 
West, and four members of the executive from Eastern Canada, and three members 
of the executive from Western Canada. 

The eastern executive will deal with matters which are of interest to the eastern 
district only, and the western executive will deal with matters which concern only the 
western district. When matters of mutual interest are to be considered both the 
eastern and the western executives will meet at the same time and communicate by 
wire. 

PASTEURIZATION OF CEEAM FOR BUTTERMAKING. 

4 

Moved by H. H. Dean, and seconded by L. A. Zuf elt, that 

Whereas bacteria under modern conditions of creamery buttermaking play 
so very important a part in determining the flavour of the butter, which is 
regarded as forming about one-half of its value; and 

Whereas pasteurization has been found to be the most practicable means 
of controlling bacteria and enzymes in milk and cream, thereby improving the 
flavour and keeping quality of butter; and 

, Whereas the expense of such pasteurization is not such as to prevent its 
immediate and general adoption by creamery butter manufacturers; 

Resolved that this Dominion Dairy Conference hereby recommends the 
system known as pasteurization of milk or cream in the manufacture of all 
butter made in Canada, and urges its adoption at once by all creameries which 
are not already using this method. The standard temperature recommended 
is 170 degrees Fahrenheit, holding for 10 minutes. 

COMPULSORY PASTEURIZATION OF DAIRY BY-PRODUCTS. 

Moved by Dr. F. Torrance, and seconded by , that 

Whereas tuberculosis of swine is shown by statistics to be increasing 
from year to year and is now causing serious losses to Canadian farmers; and 
Whereas this disease in swine is derived almost entirely from tuberculous 
cattle, chiefly by feeding the hogs on unpasteurized dairy products; 

Be it resolved that the by-products of cheese factories and creameries 
should be rendered harmless by pasteurization or sterilization before removal 
from such factories for feeding purposes, and that the Dominion Government 
be requested to make it compulsory to pasteurize or sterilize all dairy by- 
products. 

DAIRY SIRES. 

Moved by Geo. H. Barr, and 

Seconded by W. F. Stephen, that 

Whereas the greatest need of the dairy industry in Canada at the present 
time is the economic production of milk, and as the greatest factor in the 
economic production of milk is the cow that can produce large quantities of 
54603—8 
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milk and fat, it naturally follows that the greatest problem confronting the 
dairymen of Canada to-day is how to eliminate the unprofitable or low-pro- 
ducing cows from the dairy herds. 

It is generally admitted that the sire is the most important factor in build- 
ing up a dairy herd, and also that better results can be obtained by using a 
properly bred pure-bred sire than by using a grade. Two regrettable features 
about using pure-bred sires are that in many cases it is impossible for pur- 
chasers to get any reliable information regarding the milk-producing qualities 
of the. dams of the animals offered for sale; and that too many dairymen 
apparently do not realize the importance or the value of knowing something 
about the milk producing qualities of the sire's ancestors. 

Be it therefore resolved that this Dominion 'Dairy Conference regrets the 
fact that many breeders of pure-bred dairy stock do not keep records of the 
milk and fat produced by each cow, and are therefore unable or unwilling to 
provide purchasers of pure-bred dairy cattle with this most valuable information, 
with the result that farmers often purchase pure-bred dairy sires expecting to 
improve the milk-producing qualities of their herds, but fail to get results 
because the animals are bred from low milk producing stock. 

We, therefore, recommend that a special effort be made by the Dairy 
Schools, Dairy Instructors, Dairymen's Conventions and other suitable avenues, 
to place before the milk producers of Canada the importance of buying pure 
bred dairy sires from only the breeders who can show reliable records of the milk 
and fat produced by the dams of the animals offered for sale. 

TAKING- OF MILK SAMPLES. 

Moved by P. Pallesen, and 

Seconded by E. H. Stonehouse, that 

Be it resolved that in future the sample of milk or cream to be tested be 
divided into three equal portions, each properly sealed, one to be handed to the 
vendor, one to be tested by the municipality, and the third to be held for testing 
by an independent authority should occasion require it. 
Note. — This resolution refers only to milk sold in towns or cities for direct 

consumption. 

MARKET INVESTIGATIONS. 

Moved by K. G. MacKay, and 
Seconded by E. T. Love, that 

Whereas the creamery industry in Canada has developed to such an extent 
that there will be a larger surplus of butter available for export in the immediate 
future, and in order that a product may be exported which will meet with favour 
in foreign markets and there command the highest market prices ; therefore, 

Be it resolved that this Conference of Dominion dairymen ask the Dominion 
Government to appoint a commission composed of butter experts to investigate 
the requirements of various export markets and report their findings and recom- 
mendations at the. earliest possible date. 

PAYING FOR MILK BY TEST. 

Moved by W. F. Stephen, and 
Seconded by B. A. Bull, that 

Whereas the payment of milk on the pooling system is an injustice to pro- 
ducers selling milk containing a high percentage of butter fat. 
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Therefore this conference places itself on record as favourable to the pro- 
ducer being paid for milk for all purposes of manufacture and for human con- 
sumption on the basis of its butter fat content, and further 

That the various Provincial Governments be requested to enact such legis- 
lation at an early date as will bring such payment of milk into effect. 

RELEASING SOLDIEES. 

Moved by W. F. Stephen, and 

Seconded by Jas. Winter, that 

Whereas the war debt of Canada can best be paid off by developing its 
natural resources, particularly as having reference to the dairy industry, and 

Whereas in view of the great and increasing demand for dairy products, 
and 

Whereas the dairy industry is badly crippled for want of suitable labour, 
therefore ; 

Be it resolved that this conference memorialize the Government, now that 
peace is practically declared, to release at the earliest moment possible . all 
soldiers in any way connected with the dairy industry, which includes producers, 
cheese and buttermakers, milk distributors and others, that they may return 
to their respective occupations and so be ready when next season opens for a big 
output of milk and dairy products. 

OLEOMARGARINE. 

Moved by O. W. Andreasen, and 

Seconded by B. A. Bull, that 

Whereas the Federal authorities saw fit to temporarily admit the manufacture 
and sale in the Dominion of Canada of oleomargarine; and 

Whereas the order permitting said manufacture and sale was granted only 
to relieve food conditions during the present war ; and 

Whereas an armistice for the consideration of- peace terms is now in force; 
and 

Whereas on the successful conclusion of the war conditions in the Dominion 
will again become more normal; 

Be it therefore resolved that the said order be rescinded, and that the manu- 
facture and sale of oleomargarine within the Dominion of Canada again be 
declared illegal, and also that no further action will be taken without consulting 
the National Dairy Council. 
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